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(Sooner than you think) 


But there is no need for you to go 
dashing through the snow to do your shopping. 
Just send us your list and we’ll do the rest. 
Without leaving your easy chair you can 
give the gift everyone will appreciate— 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE. 

Whether the folks on your list live in 
Bucks County or wish they did, 

_ this is the magazine for them. 
We’ll even send a gift card letting them know 


it is YOU who is so thoughtful. 
ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION ........ $3.00 


TWO YEAR SUBSCRIPTION ........ $5.00 
TWO OR MORE SUBSCRIPTIONS .. $2.50 


BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 
65 West State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
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talented artists. 
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It has been often said that Christ- 
mas is for the children. True, chil- 
dren make the holiday simply be- 
cause when it comes to Christmas we 
are all children forever. 

Of all the seasons of the year, this 
is the one that rekindles the happiest 
memories, and stirs the deepest emo- 
tions. The spirit of Christmas is so 
durable; so eternal. It grows stronger 
as the years go by and even as we age 
and our memory dims, the remin- 
iscences of bygone Yuletides never 
completely fade away. This is because 
it is the most significant of our holi- 
days. Whether we observe the occas- 
ion as Christmas or Hanukkah it is 
a time of joy and peace and sharing. 
Since childhood is just such a time, it 
is natural that we revert to our feelings 
as a child when this season is upon 
us. 
To illustrate that fact, we have 
chosen as our Christmas greeting to 
you the wreath—the endless, perpet- 
ual symbol of eternal joy and peace 
and sharing. Each symbol on the 
wreath has a deep significance and 
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conveys a special Christmas message. 
The fruit in abundance, the bells, the 
poinsettia, the candy cane, the wal- 
nuts are each a hallmark of Christ- 
mas. The choir boy sings out his 
carol while clustered around him are 
all the precious toys of childhood. 
Ever since there have been boys and 
girls there have been toy boats, and 
balls, and dolls; not the contrived, 
elaborate toys of our modern world 
but the timeless playthings of the 
young. 

It is around these symbols of our 
innocence that our sentimental attach- 
ment to Christmas is built. Time and 
experience dull the luster of our child- 
hood dreams and hopes but at Christ- 
mastime they shine anew as we relive 
those golden days. 

We fondly recall the loved ones 
with whom we shared our first 
Christmases. We remember the thrill 
of the gifts, of the tree,-the wonder 
of it all. We revel in the joy of being 
together again, for Christmas is indeed 
a time for families to congregate in 
a festive mood. It is a time when 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS! )-. 


brothers and sisters who, in days gone 
by, raced down the stairs together 
to see what Santa left now join with 
their children to experience the same 
joy through the eyes of the new gen- 
eration. We cluster together to share 
the warmth of the year’s most en- 
chanting holiday. 

The spirit of Christmas is a per- 
petual circle of joy, like the wreath, 
with the figure of childhood in the 
center. And who is that child? It is 
any one of us who can recall a 
Christmas morning filled with joy; it 
is anyone who ever gave a gift or re- 
ceived one; it is anyone with an ounce 
of brotherhood in his heart; it is 
anyone who ever got down on his 
knees and thanked his personal God 
for what he has; it is anyone who ever 
said “Merry Christmas” and meant 
it. It is you, it is me—it is us. We, 
the children of God, the reason for 
Christmas. 

And so, from all of us to all of you, 
a most heartfelt “Merry Christmas”. 
May it be the most memorable yet. 


Kay Henry 
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Doylestown 


by Sed T 


To our Atheist friends, 


on the eve 
of the 7th day preceding December 31. 

It would be intellectually honest to explore the viewpoint of us Christians 
and Jews. There are these festivals. They seem to be drawing us together. 

Look for yourself at any Christmas tree celebrating the birth of the 
Christ Child. The glow is such a festival of light, it makes a Jew think of his 
vibrant word for a festival of light: Chanukah. 

Careful research will reveal more than one Hebrew family exchanging 
quiet gifts at this time of year. They cannot be symbols of manger offerings, 
they are just . . . loving gifts. 

Good Atheist friend, you have but to use your imagination — 

What? i 

Certainly. No trouble at all. The latest dictionary definition is, “An 
act or process of forming a conscious idea or mental image of something never 
before wholly perceived in reality by the imaginer.” 

You... don’t . . . understand? 

Yes. Well, Greetings for no reason at all, Atheist, on the eve of the 7th 
day previous to December 31. 
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SANTA'S 
BAKERS 
ARE 
BUSY 

IN 
BUCKS 


Pass an opening door of any bak- 
ery or enter the warm kitchen of any 
busy Bucks housewife these Decem- 
ber days and you'll be on the scent 
of centuries-old news: its Christmas 
baking time again! 

The culinary fragrances are dizzy- 
ing to the most indifferent heads. They 
run the gamut from spicey, nostril- 
tingling scents to mouth-watering, 
oven-browned crusty odors that make 
the teeth grit to bite into. 

The beckoning odors stream out 
from pie plates, pudding molds, cook- 
ie tins, cake pans, each busy with 
holiday traffic in and out of the oven. 

This practice of baking is nearly 
as old as man himself. From classical 
times on, it became an art. In Amer- 
ica, from earliest times, it became, not 
a mere skill or a sensuous pleasure, 
but an integral part of pioneer living. 
Baking sprang not from carefully 
raised, gourmet-delighting ingredients, 
but from the heart of America’s 
soil. And the ingredients, transformed 
by the housewife’s hand and the heat 
of her hearth ovens, went straight to 
the bodies of her hard-working men 
and fast-growing children. 

Though early America lacked many 
of the necessities of frontier life in 
materials, conveniences and refine- 
ments, it had plenty of food. Inns set 
before their guests huge pewter 
chargers piled high with venison or 
fowl. The quart tankards brimmed 
over with a multitude of body-warm- 
ing beverages. The hearth ovens 
groaned with various delights from 
hoe-cakes made of corn meal to pies 
made from vinegar and sugar. 

The housewife kept her hearth ac- 
tive, too, with simmering cider or 
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stew; her baking pans bulging with 


hard-crusted breads ‘and various 
sweets. The scents that filtered up- 
wards through the air of early Amer- 
ica were not unlike those that greet 
us today. There were pumpkin pie, 
plum pudding, toothsome cookies . . . 
the very same holiday scents that cap- 
tivate us today. 

When and from where did the aro- 
matic favorites of the Yuletide season 
arise? The humble pumpkin, though 
new to the white settlers in America, 
was an old favorite with the Indian. 
It was he, in fact, who had to teach 
the white man a taste for it. Before 
long, the settlers were planting their 
first cleared acres with pumpkin seeds, 
along with maize and beans. The 
pumpkin was found to be the easiest 
food to grow, to cook and to preserve 
for use in the winter months. 

At first, the pioneer housewives, 
like the Indians, boiled the pumpkin 
with beans and corn to make a soup 
or stew. Sometimes they mashed the 
pumpkin, shaped them into patties 
and fried them like croquettes. The 
useful vegetable was even used for 
making bread after grinding the seeds 
into grain. 

As a holiday food, the pumpkin’s 
powers for pleasure were early recog- 
nized. It became a popular dessert 
to cut a slice from the top, scoop out 
the insides, fill the cavity with milk 
and wild honey along with a good 
dosing of molasses or maple syrup and 
bake the whole in hot ashes. As in- 
gredient for a pie at holiday time, so 
beloved was the pumpkin that in one 
Connecticut town in the 1600’s, the 
governing officials postponed the date 
of Thanksgiving until after the arrival 
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of a shipment ot molasses needed for 
the pumpkin pies! 

The first mention of “plum pud- 
ding” was given in a book written in 
1791 by a Scottish teacher of the art 
of cookery, Mrs. Fraser. She entitled 
her recipe for a pudding consisting 
largely of raisins a “plum pudding.” 
Reputedly the term “plum” meant in 
that day to “rise” or “swell.” Mrs. 
Fraser used the term “plum” refer- 
ring, not to the fruit, but to the swell- 
ing of the raisins after being cooked in 
the dish. Later, the basic raisin pud- 
ding came to be enlarged by more 
adventurous cooks, to include lard, 
currants, broth, salt and pepper. 

Oldtime cookies so associated with 
the Christmas season were of an un- 
commonly stiff dough, tasty to the 
palate with their spicy ginger ingredi- 
ents and sprinklings of anise seed, but 
durable enough to be hung from the 
Christmas tree, not only for one sea- 
son, but for many years! 


The custom of decorating the tree 
with small cakes and decorated 
cookies ad gingerbread sprang from 
the originators of the Christmas tree 
custom itself, the Germans. From 
Germany the practice and tastes mi- 
grated to Pennsylvania. Much of the 
customs, so familiar to the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch people, took hold in 
Bucks County. 

Today in Bucks, as of old, the 
townspeople are busy preparing pro- 
vocative holiday goodies. Countless 
kitchens are busy filling up tins and 
cookie jars, eagerly awaited by chil- 
dren of all ages, even white-haired 
ones! Bakeries are moving at top 
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ADI-KENT THOMAS JEFFREY: 


Historian, Journalist and Storyteller 


The theatrical world has the glam- 
orous blond Hungarian Gabors; the 
editorial staff of Bucks County Life 
magazine not only has an equally 
glamorous blond Hungarian, but one 
who is also a competent professional 
writer and our respected Historical 
Editor. 

Adi-Kent Thomas Jeffrey was 
named for her Hungarian father, from 
whom she obviously inherited so 
many of her talents. Father “Adi” 
(“Adi” is a Hungarian nickname for 
“Adolph”) was not only a writer of 
mysteries, true detective stories and 
movie scenarios; he first had been an 
actor and had appeared on the stage as 
a member of a Shakespearean troupe. 
Later he became both an inventor and 
a patent attorney. In fact, it was while 
he was working as a lawyer in the pat- 
ent office in Washington, D.C. that he 
met Adi’s mother. 

Adi describes her mother as an ex- 
ceptionally lovely southern-belle- 
turned concert singer. Although Adi 
has her father’s talents, and love of 
drama and the supernatural, it is evi- 
dent that she inherited her striking 
good looks from her mother. (The 
combination of beauty and chic dra- 
matic flair, leave a distinctly exotic 
impression. ) 

Adi was raised on the colorful tales 
of the ghosts, vampires and other leg- 
ends of her father’s native Hungary. 
She has had a love of the occult from 
early childhood. When she was not 
with her father, listening to his skill- 
fully told tales of the mysterious, she 
was travelling with her mother who 
toured Europe with her four children 
to broaden their education. 

After graduation from Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Adi tried 
for a job with Reader’s Digest, but 
settled for modeling coats and suits for 
Vera Maxwell. This led to photo- 
graphic modeling for Mademoiselle, 
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Harper’s Bazaar, and The Women’s 
Home Companion. Then somehow 
Adi found herself with a nightly 15 
minute radio program which was 
broadcast overseas to England. The 
NBC show was called “Around New 
York”, and concerned itself with chat- 
ter about night spots and the theater. 

It seems perfectly natural that Adi 
should have met her husband in a 
castle on the Hudson. Gilbert is an 
engineer who graduated from Cornell. 
They saw each other off and on for 
four years before they were married. 
While Gilbert served overseas, Adi 
worked as a receptionist with a New 
York law firm. Adi feels that the 
contrasts between them in nature and 
personality has been an asset in their 
marriage. 

When the Jeffreys moved to this 
area, Adi went back into professional 
life doing commentaries for fashion 
shows, working on a local paper — 
The Southampton Star, and reporting 
and feature writing for a local maga- 
zine, The Bucks County Traveler. 
Next she moved into the field of ad- 
vertising copywriting, where she did 
all of the top fashion ads for the John 
Wanamaker store in Philadelphia. She 
joined the advertising department of 
Gimble Brothers as a copywriter and 
a general promotional writer. She feels 
that this was an invaluable training 
pericd during which she learned to 
vary her style, and to write with speed 
and conciseness. She also tried public 
relations writing for a while, and did 
layout work for a publishing house. 

About ten years ago Adi took the 
plunge into free lance writing. She also 
began teaching and conducting, crea- 
tive workshops. But perhaps Adi is 
most famous locally for her series of 
articles and stories of the ghosts who 
have legendarily appeared in Bucks 
County. Adi defines these ghosts as 
manifestations of objectified thoughts, 


so that they are seen as well as felt. 
She says that this theory explains 
nationalistic ghosts — such as the 
Irish banshee and the Hungarian vam- 
pire. Adi feels too, that this explana- 
tion covers the otherwise mystifying 
movings of ouija board planchettes. 
As well as being the Historical 
Editor of Bucks County Life, Adi 
currently has a series, “Ghost Tales 
of Bucks” running in the magazine. 
Her historical column, “It Happened 
In Bucks” is now syndicated in the 
Bristol Courier, the Newtown Enter- 
prise, and the Quakertown Free Press. 
Her first book, “Niagara’s Daredevils” 
is a juvenile being published by Follet 
to be included in Dr. Morton Botel’s 
Interesting Reading Series. Her sec- 
ond book is in the making. She is 
working on a collection of ghost stor- 
ies with national appeal. Adi is also 
working on a children’s book — a 
mystery with a castle background. 


The historical booklet which will 
celebrate the 285th anniversary of 
Bristol will be written by Adi; and she 
is heard on the air over WBCB, 1490 
on the dial, with Horace Greely 
McNab on “Gab With McNab”. Adi, 
who is manuscript consultant and in- 
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A FIREPLACE 


IS NOT 


FOR BURNING 


by Ma rtin Malot- 


Illustrated by Frank Ivan Stiles 


When we first bought our house, 
the feature that intrigued me most was 
the real fireplace that came with the 
place. The two by fours were warped, 
the doors were out of plumb, the ceil- 
ing sagged, but that brick fireplace 
was a work of art. For all we know, 
its probably holding up the house. 

Nevertheless, I can’t imagine any- 
body buying a house without a fire- 
place. Where can you find a better 
place to store dripping umbrellas and 
wet galoshes? And it’s perfect for 
Santa Claus. According to my kids, 
the poor old guy’s been innocently 
climbing down chimneys these days 
and winding up in somebody’s oil 
burner. 

However, my wife is an incurable 
romanticist and she recently discov- 
ered another use for our fireplace. 
“Why don’t we make a fire in it?” 
she suggested. “Then we can all sit 
around on the floor in a nice cozy 
atmosphere and watch television.” 

“Why don’t we just sit around on 
the floor and watch television,” I par- 
ried unromantically, “and push the 
thermostat up a few notches?” 

My wife reached for a magazine 
and pointed to an article. She always 
has something in print available to 
show me and it never fails to support 
her views. The article was succinctly 
titled: “The Role a Fireplace Plays 
in Today’s Modern Home.” 

It began: ‘“‘There’s no need to 
worry about chilly, damp evenings 
if you have a fireplace in your living 
room. It is highly effective on cool 
evenings during early spring and early 
fall so you won’t have to start the 
heating plant. And in the winter on 
extremely cold days it will lessen the 
load on your furnace considerably, 
resulting in a substantial saving on 
your yearly fuel bill. Aside from the 
practical benefits of a genuine fire- 
place in your home, there is no sub- 
stitute for the cozy atmosphere of a 
real fire in your living room. . . .” 

I wasn’t particularly moved by the 
cozy atmosphere pitch, but the idea of 
saving on my fuel bills appealed to me. 
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“Okay,” I said to my wife. “If lighting 
this thing will make you and the chil- 
dren happy, I'll do it. Order some fire- 
wood tomorrow morning.” 

With pleasant visions of a comfort- 
ing fire leaping in the fireplace that 
evening, my wife ordered the fire- 
wood. And I drove homeward with 
pleasant thoughts of what I was going 
to do with the extra money I was go- 
ing to save on my fuel bills. 

But my pleasant thoughts were 
harshly interrupted when I approach- 
ed my driveway. Somebody dumped 
the pile of logs in the center of our 
carport. I climbed over the mountain 
of timber and my wife greeted me on 
the other side. “Those men refused to 
stack it in neat little pyramids on the 
top shelf of our utility room like you 
ordered,” she explained with a slight 
quiver of her bottom lip. 

After dessert that evening she hand- 
ed me the bill. “Thirty-six dollars for 
what?” I shouted, almost hysterical 
from shock. 

“For firewood,” my wife answered. 
“And when I argued with the man 
about the price, he said, ‘Lady, this 
stuff doesn’t grow on trees, you 
know.’” 

In spite of this initial financial set- 
back, we all gathered in the living 
room for an extravagant evening in 
front of the fireplace. I ran out to get 
an armful of firewood and then I 
carefully placed both pieces on the 
grate. As soon as they began to blaze 
with that comforting, expensive glow, 
I settled back to think of less expen- 


sive ways to save on fuel bills. 

“By the way,” my wife said, “The 
article also states that a window 
should be partially open while the fire- 
place is burning.” 

“You mean it gets that warm in 
the house?” I asked with renewed 
interest. 

“No,” my wife answered, “The 
fire has a tendency to burn up the 
oxygen in the air faster than it can be 
replaced and that can be deadly.” 


Since it was a case of life or death, 
I solemnly opened the living room 
window, put on a sweater and settled 
back once again to enjoy the comfort- 
ing atmosphere of a real fireplace. 

During the long interval of silence 
that followed, I listened to our heating 
unit start up and operate furiously. I 
got up and lowered the thermostat to 
keep from heating our outdoor patio. 
Everyone in the room silently don- 
ned overcoats. 

“That fire’s burning awfully slow,” 
I complained. 

My wife shivered. “Let’s be pa- 
tient,” she said. “It can’t burn for- 
ever. = 

The roaring flame finally faded, 
much to everybody’s comfort. We 
hurriedly closed the window, set the 
thermostat all the way up and every- 
body began to watch television again 
while the living room slowly warmed 
up. That is, everybody except me. I 
was too busy thumbing through all 
my do-it-yourself manuals for ideas on 
how to build handy knick-knack 
shelves out of a cord of firewood. 
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Pipersville Inn gets its name, quite 
logically, from its original owner 
Colonel George Piper who led a troop 
of local militia during the Revolu- 
tionary War. The inn was maintained 
by Colonel Piper from 1778 until 
1823. The original stately columned 
structure was replaced by the present 
building in 1884 but the memory of 
the nation’s greats who stopped there 
lingers on. 

Among the famous leaders who 
were patrons of the inn were Benjamin 
Franklin, Robert Morris, General 
Anthony Wayne and Stephen Girard. 
It is believed that General Lafayette, 
enroute to a hospital in Bethlehem to 
recover from wounds received at the 
Battle of Brandywine, stopped here to 
rest. The inn housed Mayor Wharton 
of Philadelphia and his family during 
the yellow fever epidemic of 1798. 
Joseph Bonaparte stayed two weeks 
and brought along his personal cook 
and his own silverware. 

Colonel Piper and his wife were 
respected patriots. Mrs. Piper had 
£325 in gold buried in the cellar and 
she dug it up to pay for shoes and 
clothing for the men in her husband’s 
command. It is also fact that she drove 
off two members of the Doane gang 
who walked in while the Colonel was 
in Newtown and she was ironing. Her 
aim was so accurate that she broke the 
arm of one and drove off the other 
with her husband’s sword. 

In 1823, Jacob Keichline took over 
the inn. Keichline was Colonel Piper’s 
son-in-law and both he and his wife 
took an active interest in both politics 
and inn-keeping. At that time the 
county seat was in Newtown but. the 
inn served as a gathering place for 
the folks from up-county. 

Today the inn looks exactly as it 
did when it was rebuilt in 1884. Its 
warm red bricks and mid-Victorian 
elegance make it a distinctive struc- 
ture in today’s Bucks County. This 
“look” permeates the interior and 
one feels caught up in the mood of the 
decor. The walls of the Pied Piper 
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Room (the bar) are covered with the 
mementoes of two generations be- 
cause now, as in 1922 when Franz 
Brugger acquired the inn, it is operated 
by the Brugger family. This fact 
makes “Brugger” the oldest family 
name in restauranteuring in the 
county. 

Brothers Robert and Joseph are in 
charge. Both men were born in the 
room directly above the bar and, to 
quote Bob, “together they’ve come 
twenty feet in life . . . mostly down.” 
They learned the trade early in life 
as they have worked in the pantry, 
kitchen and dining room as long as 
they can remember. Their young days 
were spent attending a one-room 
schoolhouse and helping out at the 
inn. But at night they were privileged 
to enjoy the company of such notables 
as Dorothy Parker, F. P. Adams, 
Robert Benchley, James Thurber and 
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the others who at that time made the 
Pipersville Inn something of an annex 
to New York’s Algonquin Hotel. That 
crowd has gone but the inn to this 
day is the meeting place of many of 
today’s important people and the 
lively Friday night discussions and 
games in the Pied Piper Room go on 
as before. ; 

Joe Brugger has always been in the 
business. Except for a stint in the 
Navy, he has made the inn his life’s 
work. His delight in his occupation is 
most evident because, like his brother, 
he believes that this is the most inter- 
esting, rewarding work in the world. 

Brother Bob has led a more diverse 
life but has at last come back to roost 
for good at the inn. Both men attended 
the Pipersville School and graduated 
from Doylestown High School. Then 
Bob attended Temple University in 
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HAPPINESS IS A NICKEL 
IN THE METER 


by Marie Ch inn 


Because of the Doylestown Mer- 
chants Association, parking tickets 
have taken on a new look in the Bor- 
ough of Doylestown. Thanks to this 
energetic group, the errant parker 
who returns to his auto to find a nasty- 
looking ticket on his car soon learns 
that it is not a ticket at all but a 
Courtesy Ticket telling him that the 
DMA has put in the nickel thus sav- 
ing him from a mandatory $1.00 fine. 

The idea came into being when the 
organization decided that shoppers 
needed a break on this matter of park- 
ing. Many times people are unavoid- 
ably detained and can’t get back to 
their car until their nickel’s worth of 
time has run out. While acknowledg- 
ing the excellent job done by the Bor- 
ough fathers in finding new parking 
facilities, this group felt that some- 
thing should be done for the honest 
soul who puts in his nickel but just 
doesn’t make it back in time. 

It came to the attention of Associa- 
tion member Barny Frieberg that the 
town of Tyrone, Pennsylvania had hit 
upon a “Courtesy Parking Plan.” 
Eager to learn about this idea, mem- 
bers Joseph Kenney and Frank Shelley 
journeyed to that Central Pennsyl- 
vania community and came back en- 
thusiastic about the plan and the re- 
sults it brings. And so, on October 1, 
1966, with the approval of the for- 
ward-looking Borough Council, Doy- 
lestown becarre the second town in 
the state to have such a program. 
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Briefly, this is how it works. When 
the policeman or policewoman check- 
ing the meters discovers a car parked 
at a meter with the “expired” flag 
showing, instead of issuing a ticket, 
he or she writes out a Courtesy Ticket 
and places a nickel provided by the 
DMA in the meter. If, however, on 
the next round the officer finds that 
the motorist is again overdue, a formal 
ticket is then written. 

This plan has resulted in a decrease 
in fines but meter revenue has in- 
creased. Naturally, there has been an 
increase in good will among the town’s 
shoppers who appreciate this act of 
kindness. The Association has re- 
ceived letters of thanks from grateful 
motorists as well as several donations 
from folks who want the money to be 
used to make others as happy as they 
were when they found the Courtesy 
Ticket. 

The Doylestown Merchants Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1964 and now 
boasts a membership of seventy busi- 
ness people. The officers are Presi- 
dent, John Grogan; Vice President, 
Mrs. John Foster; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. James Wells; Treasurer, 
Fred Kohler; and Executive Secre- 
tary, Frank X. Shelley. 

Everyone who shops in Doyles- 
town can thank this progressive group 
for doing the nicest thing anyone can 
do when he sees that ominous red 
flag .. . just put in a nickel. 
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BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 

65 W. STATE STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


are you 


BIG? 


Haberdashery and 


Whether he is an 
average or unusual 
size, Ayres has an 
appropriate gift 
for “him” 


_ Suits up to size 60 


| are you 

AYRES | TALL? 

SUITS & 
FURNISHINGS 

EVEN IF. 

YOU ARE 

= 7ZFT.TAL 
Florsheim & Jarman Shoes 
up to size 15 


Southampton 
Shopping Center 
Southampton, Pa. 

Open Daily & Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. Eves. 


Jack’s 


American Service Center 
MOTOR TUNE-UP GENERAL REPAIRS 
Pree Pick-Up & Delivery AMERICAN) MUFFLER INSTALLATION 


"As You Travel Ask Us” 
200 South Main $4 Derlestown, Pe. 
Ph. 345.9095 


ay 


f- Be one of seven thousand 
outrageously pampered 
women in the entire world: 


ie: ‘at 


If you think a blue-white diamond is- rare, Fouke-dyed Alaska fur seal is even more so. Under interna- 

tional agreement only enough skins are taken every year to make about seven thousand coats. Of Š 

these, not all are sold in America. And not all are Fouke-dyed. Only skins with the Fouke arrowhead Jlemington fi Pr 
on the back. The sign of the softest, smoothest, lightest pelts ... and the richest, most even colors. 

From the limited supply we are able to offer you this magnificent Matara*. Let us order it for you 

in your size and make you one of the most outrageously pampered women in the entire world. 


FOUKE-DYED ALASKA FUR SEAL... THE LIMITED EDITION FUR, Black, Matara* or Kitovi* 


*Reg. Fouke Fur Co. 


FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


h Maut (MPR 
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MOET & CHANDON 


CRAMPA 


io 


Happy Holidays 

Happy birthday 

Happy day-we-first-met 

Happy anniversary 

Happy day-the-baby arrived 
Happy. ..any day! 

No matter what you want to say, 
Nothing says it so superbly as 


the first and finest champagne of France 


FROM THE LARGEST CELLARS IN THE WORLD 


©Schieffelin & Co., N.Y. 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE 


A family can possess nothing more 
valuable than a loving bachelor uncle. 
Like other luxuries in life, you can 
get along without one but having one 
is much nicer than not. An unmarried 
uncle with a liking for children can 
be the greatest asset a pair of parents 
ever had. 

Let me tell you about our children’s 
uncle, my brother. He was christened 
Francis, his buddies call him Frank, 
but to us he is Uncle Frankie. Six 
years ago, after completing a three 
year hitch in the army, he joined 
forces with the venerable phone com- 
pany and became a traveling man. 
His new duties were to carry him 
over a seven state area and he would 
never know for sure today where he 
would be tomorrow. A perfect job 
for a young guy with itchy feet and a 
strong desire to remain single. 

One day five years ago, I found 
him standing in my kitchen wearing 
splicer’s coveralls and a big wide 
grin. He was to be located in our part 
of the world for a couple of weeks 
and wondered if he could bunk with 
us until he found a room. Just for 
tonight, he said. Since he is 10 years 
my junior and because I had been 
married and away from home for 
10 years, we were almost like strang- 
ers. How wonderful, I thought, to get 
acquainted again. I insisted that he 
make his temporary home with us. 
It was obvious that the invitation 
appealed to him but he protested that 
it would be too much for me as I 
had a houseful of young children. 
But my husband and I overruled his 
objections and convinced him that 
we really wanted him to stay. He 
shyly agreed and that is how we 
acquired Uncle Frankie. 

He entered his new home awk- 
wardly lugging his gear and trying 
to make conversation. At first the 
atmosphere was a bit strained as 
years of separation do have an ef- 
fect, even on close relatives. The 
children viewed him with awe and 
curiosity, not at all sure about this 


newcomer. Then his personality 
pierced their reserve and they took 
him immediately to their hearts. 


The few weeks that he was to be 
with us stretched to three months 
and during that time his importance 
to the family grew to gigantic propor- 
tions. He became all things to all the 
children. Hardly a sentence was spok- 
en that didn’t include his name. He 
was the strongest, fastest, smartest 
person they had ever known. He 
could shoot a gun, swim like a fish, 
do gymnastics on the swing set, fix 
the dishwasher, wire in a door bell 
and tell stories that held them spell- 
bound. And he did all these things 
without detracting in the least from 
their father. My husband’s addition- 
al 15 years made him a bit slower 
at most of Frankie’s accomplishments 
but the children never made a com- 
parison. After all, a father isn’t ex- 
pected to act like a 22 year old— 
he is supposed to be a daddy. But 
an uncle — ah, he can be ANY- 
THING! And he was. 

He kept his car shining like a 
new coin and purring like a kitten. 
It was a great honor to be asked 
to ride in it and they earned the 
honor. He would load them in his 
car and take them on exciting jaunts, 
introducing them to his co-workers 
whenever he had the opportunity. 
Surprisingly, Uncle Frankie seemed 
just as proud of his nieces and neph- 
ews as they were of him. I say sur- 
prisingly because not all young men 
look upon giggling small fry with 
such tolerance. 

My husband and I enjoyed him 
too. He brought a fresh young out- 
look into our lives and we were able 
to add some maturity to his. The 
two fellows worked together on 


BACHELOR 
UNCLE 


by Ml Jackson 


domestic projects around the house 
and at night played pool together. 
Despite the age difference, it was a 
perfect relationship. As for me. I got 
to know him all over again and I 
found that now, as adults, we had 
much in common. 

When the job was completed and 
he was notified of his transfer there 
was no joy in the household. In 
three months he had become such 
a part of our lives that we all hated 
to see him leave. He stayed with us 
in spirit, though, and the children’s 
tales of his strength and versatility 
grew with the passing months. 

Then one day he called with that 
same smile in his voice. He was 
returning to our area for a while. 
Did he still have a bed? We had to 
juggle a bit but we made room and 
again he was with us for three pleas- 
ant months. When he left I secretly 
wondered where I would put him the 
next time as baby number seven was 
now on the way. However, I knew 
that we would always find room for 
Uncle Frankie. 

The next time came on a black 
day for our 10 year old son. As I was 
talking to Frankie on the phone con- 
cerning his time of arrival the next 
day, Jimmy suffered a serious leg 
fracture in a back yard football game. 
My husband was away on business 
and I never felt more alone. Now it 
was Frankie to the rescue. To be 
with me in my time of need he drove 
four more hours in addition to the 
seven he had just completed before 
he called me. He helped out immeas- 
urably until my husband’s return and 
throughout our son’s long hospitali- 
zation. 

Jimmy was helpless when he came 


continued on page 44 
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Harry Hopkins 


Over half a century ago, in the 
town of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, a 
sandy-haired, ruddy-faced boy used 
to hurry home from school every day 
to greet a visitor — the mail wagon 
horse. 

Soon the huge, brown-eyed mare 
would come clanging down the street, 
her iron clod hooves ringing against 
the cobblestones. Then she would 
stop before the Hopkins home and 
the mailman would alight. 

At that instant, the sandy-headed 
Harry Hopkins would spring into ac- 
tion. He petted the horse’s mane. Ex- 
amined each hoof, checking the shoes. 
Felt the legs and joints. Finally, his 
hand would stroke along the massive 
expanse of shank and reach a speckled 
grey nose. Here Harry produced a 
carrot and while the mare’s pale lips 
smacked, he would stand and talk to 
her. 

Today, well over sixty years later, 
Harry Hopkins of Doylestown is still 
talking to horses. He knows they 
understand him and he surely under- 
stands them. He should. His whole 
life has been dedicated to loving and 


Harry Hopkins escorting Santa into 
town 
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caring for that friend to man, breeding 
them, raising them, training and driv- 
ing them, 

To tell about Harry is to tell about 
the draft horse. It is to this breed of 
horse, Harry shaped his own destiny. 
From that first “love affair” which 
started on the curbstone in Iowa, 
Harry moved into a life of kinship 
with the load-drawing beast. 

In World War I he supervised a 
supply train of 500 draft horses in the 
303 Battalion which bore rations and 
arms to the front lines. The years 
following that period saw him working 
at Forsgate Farms in Jamesboro, New 
Jersey; then for Mr. James Work of 
Rush Valley Farms in Rushland, 
Bucks County (property now a part 
of the Johnsville Naval Air Station). 
Later, Harry went to work for Bell 
and Gilmore, draft horse breeders in 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. 

It was while he was with Mr. Work 
in Rushland that one of the highlights 
of Harry’s life came to being. The 
greatest draft horse to come under 
Harry’s tutelage was born. She was a 
silken black beauty of a Percheron 
breed. She was beautiful, strong, a 
fine performer, a prize winner many 
times over from the day she was bred. 
She was also highly intelligent, lov- 
able and possessed showmanship that 
has never been surpassed by any horse 
Harry ever raised. Her name was 
Kallian. Even at nineteen in 1958, 
a year before her death, she won a 
championship prize at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Farm Show at Harrisburg. 
She had already accrued countless 
awards at Percheron shows all over 
the country. 

At show times, she was under 
Harry’s constant surveillance. He 
watched her diet, brushed her silken 


by Joan Phin 


Portrait by Rochelle Boonshaft 


coat three times a day to a soft 
“bloom,” talked to her constantly. 

“Horses love to be talked to,” 
Harry says, his ruddy cheeks shining 
beside the grey at his temples. “I spent 
a lot of time in my days at horse- 
breeding farms driving teams. I’ve 
handled four hitch teams, sometimes 
a six hitch, even an eight hitch. But 
I never had any trouble ’cause I 
always talked to the horses. If one of 
them would start to act up, I’d just 
talk to that misbehaving one, and 
that one horse would perk up her ears, 
hear me out, then quietly step back 
into place.” 

Harry rubs one hard knuckled hand 
over the flannel-shirted sleeve of his 
other arm as he gives his head a con- 
firming shake. “People don’t believe 
horses understand talk, but they do. 
If a man talks to his horse during a 
show, that animal will never make a 
mistake!” 

The horse who is on the receiving 
end of most of Harry’s conversation 
while driving tandem is the lead 
horse. “The lead horse is the import- 
ant key in the performance of team 
driving,” Harry adds, his blue eyes 
sparkling with enthusiasm. “I’ve gone 
through 18 to 20 horses sometimes 
to find a leader. That kind of horse 
is almost born, rather than trained. 
She’s got to be courageous, confident, 
proud and, most of all, have a little 
ham actor in her.” 

At this point a pleasant smile of 
recollection steals over the rugged 
features. “Kallian sure loved to act. 
The moment the crowd roared and 
the band played, she’d start high-step- 
ping out in the lead, her head up, ears 
cocked, and her chest swelled out 
like a toad!” The blue eyes squint now 

continued on page 43 


THE MYSTERY 
OF CHRISTMAS 1776 


yy 


\ Ns 


GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Reams have been written for gen- 
erations over the unsolved mysteries 
of the Christmas season in Bucks 
County in 1776. 

That the General and his ragged 
Continental Army had fled across 
New Jersey before the relentless on- 
slaughts of the British in late 1776 
and pushed desperately across the 
Delaware at Trenton on December 
8th with Cornwallis’ advanced guard 
on their heels are facts found in every 
history book. Washington’s courage in 
an hour of crisis; his astute foresight 
in securing all the boats as he fled, 
leaving no means for the British to 
pursue; his persistent appeals to Con- 
gress for succor and understanding, 
his unsurpassed military skill in plan- 
ning and successfully carrying out a 
Christmas night re-crossing of the 
Delaware and a surprise attack on 
Trenton are historical incidents that 
have all received the plaudits of suc- 
cessive generations. Trenton fell with- 
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out the combat death of a single 
American soldier. 

Historians agree the American 
cause was rescued from early defeat 
on the banks of the Delaware that 
December. There was laid the ground- 
work for future victories culminating 
in the surrender of the British at York- 
town five years later. 

There the big picture of strategic 
events for the Christmas season of 
1776 as recorded by history closes. 

And the smaller picture of day by 
day actions and plans tantalizes the 
lover of local history. 

Where and when did George Wash- 
ington establish his headquarters in 
Bucks just prior to the attack on Tren- 
ton? Where did he encamp? Where 
and when did he confer with his gen- 
erals? Where did he hold his final 
council of war? 

Many historians have grappled with 
these questions. Positive, unequivocal 
answers to all of them have never 


by Malol, m Holt 


This article does not necessarily 
represent the views of the Editors of 
Bucks County Life. We publish it be- 
cause we believe that every bit of 
documented evidence concerning the 
whereabouts of Washington before 


the Crossing of the Delaware should 
be presented fairly to the public. We 
further believe that Mr. Holt has per- 
formed an admirable task in the re- 
searching and writing of this informa- 
tive article. 


been possible to date. They may never 
be. But historians persist in trying to 
find the solution to these mysteries as 
they have for generations. 

What are some of the various solu- 
tions presented? Upon what evidence 
are they based? The stories are numer- 
ous. The bases relied upon run the 
gamut from documentary facts to 
word-of-mouth legend with a third 
foundation constructed of a little of 
each category mortared together with 
reason and logic. 

As answers, in part, to the mystery, 
tke whereabouts of Washington’s 
headquarters and camps, historians 
build solutions on the only unequivo- 
cal evidence there is . . . letters and 
diaries of that time. On the basis of 
Washington’s own letters historians 
have established the following un- 
deniable facts: 

On December 8th the General suc- 
cessfully escaped the pursuing British 
troops by crossing the Delaware. He 
set up headquarters for himself in the 
Widow Berkeley’s home (now the 
Barclay home in Morrisville) in the 
area known then as Trenton Falls. 
He deployed four brigades by the 
morning of the 9th to strategic posts 
at fords of the river from Yardleyville 
to New Hone. Lord Stirling. one of 
Washington’s closest generals, took 
possession of Robert Thompson’s 
mill near Brownsburg. The mill was 
useful for grinding grain into flour 
for the soldiers. Stirling staved in the 
Thompson home nearby. Quartered 
with him were Captain William Wash- 
ington, Captain James Moore and 
Lieutenant James Monroe (later Pres- 
ident of the United States). 


Scattered at farmhouses within 


close proximity of each other at the 
foot of Jericho Mountain were Wash- 
ington’s other trusted leaders. Gen- 
eral Nathanael Greene took over the 
Sam Merrick house on Eagle Road. 
Nearby. on the north side of the 
mountain about a mile from Browns- 
burg, Colonel Henry Knox set up 
quarters at Dr. Chapman’s. With him 
was a voung artillery captain, Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

General John Sullivan, who was to 
join Washington’s forces on the 20th, 
was to be stationed also in that vicin- 
ity at John Hayhurst’s. Not far from 
this house and just a few hundred 
yards across the field from Greene’s 
quarters at the Merrick house, stood 
a farm house that was ideal for the 
headquarters of the Commander-in- 
Chief. It was the home of William 
Keith on the Brownsburg Road. 

On the 10th of December, however, 
Washington was still in his Trenton 
Falls headquartes. He rode up the 
river to see Lord Stirling, but was back 
the same day. By the 13th, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was still at Trenton 
Falls whence he wrote Congress of his 
plans to move “up the river to be near 
the main body of my small army.” 

By the 15th Washington was estab- 
lished in headquarters at the Keith 
farm house. He. wrote Congress on the 
16th from there, telling of the deplor- 
able condition of his troops who were 
“naked and most so thinly clad as to 
be unfit for service.” On that same 
day, the Chief and General Greene 
rode up to Coryell’s Ferry (New 
Hope). They returned to quarters 
the same day. 

On the 17th of December, Wash- 
ington wrote to Lund Washington. He 
told of the “vigilance in watching the 
fords of the river above the falls... . 
We have prevented them (the Brit- 
ish) from crossing, but how long we 
‘shall be able to do it, God only 
KNOWS =o. 

On the 18th in a letter headed from 
“Camp, above the Falls of Trenton” 
Washington wrote to his brother, John 
Augustus. He summed up all the 
despair he felt at that moment, “You 
can form no idea of the perplexity 
of my Situation. No Man, I believe, 
ever had a greater choice of difficul- 
ties and less means to extricate him- 
self from them.” 

On the 20th, Washington was back, 
temporarily, at Trenton Falls. He 
wrote Congress from there on that 


date regarding the reorganization of 
the army. By the 22nd, he was back 
at Keith’s. While there he received a 
letter from Colonel Joseph Reed sta- 
tioned with General Cadwalader at 
Bristol. Reed wrote of the desperate 
feelings from those quarters. “We are 
all of Opinion my dear General that 
something must be attempted to revive 
our expiring Credit, give our Cause 
some degree of Reputation and pre- 
vent a total Depreciation of the Con- 
tinental money which is coming on 
very fast. That even a Failure cannot 
be more fatal than to remain in our 
present Situation in short some Enter- 
prise must be undertaken in our pres- 
ent Circumstances or we must give up 
the Cause. 

On the morning of the next day, 
the 23rd, a letter went out to his gen- 
erals from Washington, proving he 
had already planned that “Enter- 
prise.” It read, “Christmas Day at 
night, one hour before day, is the 
time fixed for our attempt on Trenton. 
For heaven’s sake, keep this to your- 
self as discovery may prove fatal to 
USS es 
On the 24th of December Washing- 
ton received a letter from Deputy- 
Paymaster General Dallam in New- 
town. It was addressed to the Com- 
mander at “Camp, above Trenton 
Falls.” 

On Christmas Day itself, hours 
away from the launching, even as 
troops were assembling at the site of 
embarkation at McKonkey’s Ferry, 
the Commander took time to write to 
Robert Morris advising that they 
should “look forward with hopes that 
some lucky chanċe may yet turn up 
in our favor.” 

By the evening of that day he re- 
ceived discouraging word from Cad- 
walader’s Bristol quarters. The forces 
there had had to turn back from cross- 
ing the ice-crammed river. From Mc- 
Konkey’s Ferry Washington wrote a 
last-minute communication to Cad- 
walader, “Notwithstanding the dis- 
couraging accounts I have received 
from Colonel Reed of what might be 
expected from the operations below, 
I am determined, as the night is favor- 
able, to cross the river and make the 
attack upon Trenton in the morning.” 

The preceding letters form a large 
part of the documentary evidence 
upon which historians have tried to 
reconstruct Washington’s whereabouts 
and plans while in Bucks County at 


Christmastime in 1776. 

They form clues which have been 
shuffled, arranged and rearranged by 
history “detectives.” Distinguishing 
between the letter heads referring 
to “headquarters” and those labeled 
“camp,” historians generally agree that 
the Commander’s headquarters did 
not travel about with him. When he 
wrote letters from points other than 
his headquarters, he designated them 
from “Camp, etc.” 

On this premise historians have 
dealt out several challenging cards 
from the shuffle of letters: those com- 
munications upon which Washington 
placed “Camp, above the Falls.” 
Also those letters addressed to him 
at such a location. On the vital stage- 
setting days of the 18th and 24th 
of December the label “Camp” was 
used. Where was the General when he 
was in “camp?” 

Where was he headquartered at 
all times? Did he have several head- 
quarters? 

Historians’? heads come together 
sometimes over these issues; some- 
times snap wide apart. The clues 
twine and intertwine. Legend becomes 
drawn into the attempts to answer the 
above questions. Also the word-of- 
mouth stories that have come down 
through generations in a family or 
crept into accounts of the day by 
writers of diaries and historical remi- 
niscences. Every unearthed word and 
recollection from the past becomes a 
clue. 

One point here should be clarified. 
The term “legend” is not to be con- 
fused with the word “myth.” - Al- 
though they are expressions often used 
interchangeably, they are not neces- 
sarily synonymous. A myth is an im- 
aginary story. A legend is defined by 
the dictionary as “a story coming 
down from the past .. . popularly 
accepted as historical though not veri- 
fiable.” : 

One of the most “popularly ac- 
cepted as historical” stories relating 
to George Washington’s Christmas 
stay in Bucks is the tale about the 
Commander’s Christmas Eve in the 
Merrick house. It has been related by 
historians innumerable times how 
General Greene told the Merrick 
family where he was staying that the 
Commander and his closest leaders 
would be dining there Christmas Eve. 
After supper the family would be 

continued on page 18 
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Mafalda 


extends warmest season’s greetings 
bp personally modeling for us at Washington 
Crossing D tate Park by Debbic Knittweis 


On this stimulating Autumn day 
where nature set a magnificent back- 
ground of vibrant colors for the wind- 
ing roads and sloping hills overlook- 
ing an artist’s picture of serenity and 
overwhelming beauty, we arrived at 
the site where Washington crossed 
the Delaware on Christmas day in 
1776. 


Mafalda is wearing an exclusive three 
piece Italian knit which is right for 
a whole cast of fashionable characters; 
career girl, club woman, country lady, 
world traveler or city dweller featured 
here in moss green and aqua with her 
Italian inspired striped jacket carrying 
out the same color scheme. 


Then we moved to Bowman’s Hill, 
passing the many exciting trails ac- 
cented with beautiful shrubs and 
flowers as though landscaped with 
perfection, to the statuesque observa- 
tion tower standing 110 feet high: 
The site of a look-out of the revolu- 
tion. Now it is overlooking one of 
the most exciting views of autumn 
in all its splendor. 


Here, Mafalda is wearing a two-tone 
plum and pink Italian wool knit 
bordered with the new guillotine stripe 
—carried out into a single sleeve. 

It is obvious that the casualness of 
this dress will take you many places 
from early afternoon to late evening. 


Through the many inspiring buildings we ended our in- 
vigorating day with a visit to Washington Crossing Inn. 
Here, we found the atmosphere enhanced with the history 
of the Revolution; the management obviously keeping the 
charm and decor in the colonial setting. 


Mafalda wore this shimmering brocade costume which 
covers a multitude of social occasions. We see it for ac- 
cepting invitations to anniversary parties, dinners, tete-a- 
tetes and theatre first nights. The pencil slim skirt with a 
satin overblouse is fashioned with a jewel neckline. The 
semi-fitted jacket is short and accented with three-quarter 
length sleeves. The color is outstanding in ice blue and 
silver. The fabric is elegant brocade. 


The painting on the wall behind Mafalda illustrates 
the original covered bridge that spanned the Delaware 
River at Washington Crossing. It went down in the flood 
of 1903. This is seen in the cocktail lounge of the Inn. 
The fashions shown in this section are typical of the newest 
seasonal styles now arriving at Mafalda’s of Doylestown. 
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A GUEST EDITORIAL 


LET’S PUT OUR BEGS IN ONE 
“ASKIT”... THE UNITED WAY 


During the fall of each year, some- 
thing far more wondrous occurs than 
the beautiful and colorful transforma- 
tion of foliage that nature bestows 
upon Bucks County’s landscape. It is 
that time of the year that our com- 
munity opens its heart and. its purse 
to help those less fortunate, through 
the one annual United Fund Cam- 
paign. The United Fund, Community 
Chest, Torch Drive, or whatever it 
may be called, truly represents the 
reaching out of the American hand 
of compassion and concern. 

Personally we do care about the 
problems of others, for the will to help 
is in the heart of every man and wom- 
an. But personally, alone, there is 
little we can do, because we do not 
have the knowledge, the training, or 
wherewithal. We do care, but alone 
we are helpless. The United Fund 
Campaign provides the way every per- 
son can respond to the needs about 
him in a truly meaningful manner. By 
uniting in our sharing, our personal 
caring is multiplied over and over 
again and you bring a greater measure 
of help to those you couldn’t reach 
alone. 

The United Way owes its existence 
to management, labor, the professions, 
and the community in general, who 
simply tired of the increasing multi- 
plicity of appeals coupled with a 
growing concern as to whether their 
contributed dollars were being utilized 
efficiently, effectively, and in priority 


. . and homeless 


Helping the young . 


by John G. Wisianks 


John G. Musante is Executive Direc- 


tor of the United Community Services 
of Bucks County 


areas of health and welfare needs. 
Safeguarding the contributor’s trust is 
the byword of the United Fund, and 
through its Allocations Committee it 
prudently seeks to assure that each 
dollar is utilized where needed the 
most, and continually strives to make 
sure that it is spent wisely. 

By putting many legitimate appeals 
together — each agency request for 
Fund participation is carefully screen- 
ed—fund-raising costs are kept down. 
Your United Fund Campaign costs 
less; in fact, far less than half of what 
most one-at-a-time drives cost. And a 
United Campaign makes the best use 
of the valuable time and effort of the 
men and women who serve as volun- 
teers. 

Important as it is to be aware of the 
right way to help others, we should 
not lose sight of why we do it, and 
what is accomplished. The United 
Fund is not an end in itself. But 
through the United Fund, we help 
sustain and provide those vital health 
and welfare services so needed in our 
county. It is heartwarming to help a 
child get well, a boy to learn the self- 
reliant principles of good citizenship, 
to enable a mentally-ill mother to re- 
join her family, or a lonely grand- 


father to find peace and companion- 


ship, as well as to help provide spe- 
cialized services to the retarded and 
emotionally disturbed child. When 
vou have helped by giving the United 
Way, you can take added pride in 
knowing that your gift was given 
wisely and well. 

Giving the United Way is as Amer- 
ican as apple pie, having traced its 
early origins in this country back to 
the 1800's. The very fact that slightly 
more than 2200 United Funds raised 
more than $615,000,000 last year is 
moot testimony to national acceptance 
of the United Way. More families — 
25,000,000 — are helped nationally 
by UNITED WAY services than any 
other voluntary effort. 

In Bucks County, the United Fund 


... barely 15 years old . . . is just 
beginning to make its impact upon our 
community. Raising approximately 
$196,000 for 11 agencies back in the 
fall of 1952, it has grown to include 
31 member agencies, raising slightly 

more than $700,000 this past year. 
Attesting to the fact that fund rais- 
ing is not an end in itself, United Fund 
is but one of three vital divisions of 
its parent organization, United Com- 
munity Services of Bucks County. The 
Allocations and Admissions Division, 
as contrasted with the fund-raising, or 
income, facet of UCS, is primarily 
concerned with disbursements, as well 
as the processing of all agency appli- 
cations for UF membership. This is an 
important aspect of UCS, in that it 
recognizes the fact that hard-to-come- 
by voluntary contributions must be 
wisely spent. The Allocations and Ad- 
missions Division requires all agencies 
to submit detailed budgets, specifying 
how monies were spent during the cur- 
rent year and justifying the amount 
requested for the forthcoming year. 
The fact that the United Fund is truly 
a giver’s organization, is evidenced by 
the composition of the Allocations 
and Admissions Division, which is 
composed totally of voluntéer citizens 
from every walk of life — the very 
ones who contribute. It seems quite 
logical to expect that those who will- 
ingly contribute to an organization 
should have a voice in the utilization 
continued on page 44 
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continued from page 15 

asked to leave the men alone. The 
plate upon which General Washing- 
ton ate that dinner went down through 
the hands of the Merrick children and 
children’s children as their most prized 
possession. Young Hannah Merrick 
who waited on the generals that eve- 
ning saved the plate. Some present 
residents of Taylorsville recall hearing 
from old Mr. Merrick not so many 
years ago of still having that plate. 

After the family’s departure, the 
Commander and his generals are then 
reputed to have discussed final plans 
for the daring crossing to take place 
the next day. 

The above story has received ac- 
ceptance from historians in the last 
century. Renowned writers of history 
such as W.W.H. Davis mentions it in 
his History of Bucks County. George 
MacReynolds refers to it in Place 
Names in Bucks County. C.C.A. 
Baldi, in the early years of this cen- 
tury was a member of the first Wash- 
ington Crossing Commission named by 
the then Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, to carry out 
the state Assembly’s bill authorizing 
purchases of historic sites in and 
around Taylorsville, later designated 
officially as “Washington Crossing.” 
C.C.A. Baldi referred frequently to 
the Merrick house Christmas Eve 
dinner and council and the story was 
accepted by the Commission at that 
time. 

But the clues in the Christmastime 
mystery are often shuffled and re- 
shuffled. Anne Hawkes Hutton, re- 
nowned Bucks writer-historian and 
Washington Crossing Park Commis- 
sion Chairman, has dedicated much 
time and research to attempt to un- 
ravel a solution to the Washington 
mystery. In her 1948 book George 
Washington Crossed Here she stated, 
“On Christmas Eve General Greene 
had asked the Merrick family to leave 
the house. Here was to be the meeting 
place of a final council of war... . 
Final plans for the crossing were 
agreed upon.” 

Last February, however, Mrs. Hut- 
ton in a letter to the Bucks County 
magazine Panorama, showed the shift 
she has made in recent years in her 
former interpretation of clues, as his- 
torians frequently must do to get at 
a possible truth. She wrote with the 
view of challenging another historian’s 
statement in an article entitled “The 
Battle of Trenton” written in 1849 by 
Charles J. Peterson. Mr. Peterson 
had placed the council of war in the 
house where Henry Knox was staying 
at the base of Jericho Mountain. In 
refuting this statement. Mrs. Hutton 
wrote, “that the decisive council of 
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war was held at the house of General 
Knox is certainly subject to question. 
There is no documentary evidence 
whatsoever to support such a con- 
clusion. It has consistently been our 
position that councils of war were 
probably held at a number of houses 
occupied by officers before the cross- 
ing. 
Ewe note that you quote William 
W.H. Davis’ excellent History of 
Bucks County, but we have good rea- 
son to question the accuracy of his 
placement of the council of decision 
unequivocally in the Merrick House.” 

Mrs. Hutton continues to say that 
she is enclosing -quotations from 
copies of correspondence with the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, Dr. Thayer of Rutgers 
University and herself. Upon the basis 
of that correspondence Mrs. Hutton 
intimated more clues to substantiate a 
doubt about the Merrick House story. 

The Christmas Eve story has an- 
other version as the clues are shuffled 
by the Washington Crossing Park 
Commission. The Thompson-Neely 
House in Washington Crossing Park 
is labeled “The House of Decision,” 
arising from the view that, as a picture 
postcard of the “Council Room” puts 
it, “It was here in December 1776 that 
George Washington and his officers 
made their plans for the now famous 
‘Crossing of the Delaware’ and the 
attack on the British forces at Tren- 
ton.” 

When Washington wrote to his 
brother, John Augustus, on the 18th 
and when on a later date, Christmas 
day eve, he received a correspondence 
from General Dallam addressed to 
“Camp, above the Falls,” was the 
Commander at Lord Stirling’s quar- 
ters in the Thompson house? Were his 
generals with him there on the 24th? 
Did they discuss the crossing plans? 
The Washington - Crossing Park’s 
“House of Decision” supporters be- 
lieve the answer to all these questions 
is yes.” 

They add to the clue of the “Camp, 
above the Falls,” label, the logic and 
reason that General Washington, out 
of consideration to the illness of Lord 
Stirling who suffered from severe 
rheumatism, would readily make the 
trip to the Thompson house along with 
his other generals and save Stirling the 
taxing ride to another meeting place. 

Was Washington quartered not at 
all, or only a portion of the time, near 
Jericho Mountain? Many historians 
through the years have believed that 
the clues point to the fact that he set 
up quarters in Newtown during those 
critical weeks before the Christmas 
crossing in 1776. Several modern 
school text books of American His- 


tory place the General at Newtown. 
Old time historians of renown such as 
Bancroft report Washington put up 
headquarters there. J. H. Battle in his 
comprehensive book, History of Bucks 
County placed General Nathanael 
Greene in Newtown also with quarters 
“at the Brick Hotel, then known as 
Hinkle’s.” 

Today’s well known Newtown his- 
torian. Edward R. Barnsley, in his 
book Historic Newtown, discussed this 
aspect of the headquarters mystery 
(page 66, Part III), “When General 
Wilkinson came to Newtown from 
Philadelphia on the afternoon of De- 
cember 25, 1776, he said he was sur- 
prised to learn that Washington had 
transferred his quarters to Newtown. 
By transferring his quarters (not 
headquarters) to that place, Washing- 
ton meant simply that he had sent 
his secretary to Newtown with his 
papers and other articles of value for a 
place of safety, or at least, greater 
security than the farmhouse near 
Jericho Mountain. It was not until 
after the battle and victory at Trenton 
the following day, December 26th, 
that Washington came to Newtown.” 

Later, in the same book, however, 
written a few years after the above 
comment, Barnsley re-examined the 
clues at hand. On page 8 of “Revolu- 
tionary Newtown,” he changed his 
former historic view. He wrote “That 
George Washington was at Newtown 
just prior to his memorable crossing 
of the Delaware was first suggested 
to your speaker upon reading Benja- 
min Rush’s Memorial. Dr. Rush . . . 
was at that time stationed with Cad- 
wallader’s command at Bristol, and he 
recorded: ‘In December I visited 
General Washington in company with 
Col. Jos. Reed at the General’s quar- 
ters about 10 miles above Bristol, and 
four from the Delaware.’ Later nar- 
ration shows that the date Rush made 
his visit was Tuesday, December 24, 
1776. Since Newtown is approxi- 
mately ten miles above Bristol and 
four from the river, it is most unlikely 
that Rush could have visited the 
Jericho headquarters and been mis- 
taken as to mileage from Bristol, be- 
cause the Keith House is nearly eight 
miles by road further beyond New- 
town. 

“As if to substantiate Dr. Rush’s 
statement by definitely naming the 
headquarters as being at Newtown, 
General John Borrows recorded auto- 
biographically: ‘Gen. Washington lay 
about two weeks at my father’s, op- 
posite Trenton; then removed to New- 
town, the county seat of Bucks, from 
which place he marched with his little 
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Imperial ’67 ... the newest prestige automobile in a decade. 


: A The 1967 Imperial Crown Convertible 
It has been ten years since any line of Amer- 


ican prestige automobiles made so sweeping a 
change. 

Imperial ’67 . . . It is strikingly new. 

Consider the new Crown Convertible shown 
above. A new unitized body. New styling which 
perfectly complements your contemporary world. 

We have not neglected your passengers. New 
standard equipment includes a door stretcher—a 
touch on the front passenger seat back and the 
seat powers quietly forward. Rear seat exit and en- 
trance are eased. 

Savor its rewards. Recline in a double foam 
padded seat. Relax in the clubroom atmosphere of 
rare wood and leather. All the sights, smells and 
sense of absolute luxury. 

Or take the wheel. To discover that this new 
luxury car is responsive as a close-hauled racing 
sloop under your command. 

If you’ve been a little bored by the grey-haired 
luxury cars, isn’t it time you drove a new one? 

There are exactly five that qualify. 

All five Imperials. 
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AUTHORIZED DEALERS S > CHRYSLER 
Tune in Bob Hope Wednesday’s and AFL Football weekly . . . NBC-TV. 


A MOTORS CORPORATION 


The Santiago, Model 667 Mediterranean in Pecan, 


Magnavox stereo is superior in every respect. 
Doesn't your home deserve the finest? 


ASTRO-SONIC STEREO brings you the full 
beauty of music with unequaled tonal dimen- 
sion and fidelity from your records, or stereo 
FM and FM/AM radio. This superb perform- 
ance is maintained with lasting reliability be- 
cause advanced solid-state circuitry replaces 
tubes; eliminates component-damaging heat. 


Exclusive Micromatic record player is excep- 
tionally accurate — completely eliminates 
pitch distortion. Feather-light 1/10-oz. tracking 


touch banishes record and stylus wear so your 


records can last a lifetime. 
And every authentic style is a furniture mas- 
terpiece you will admire and enjoy for years. 


after a 
couple of 


drinks 


Harold 
prevented a 


possible murder 


He locked his car. 
And took a cab home. 


Willi .S W .D H . Brainerd 
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On Sunday evening, October 16th, 
the roads leading out of Doylestown 
were jammed as never before. Visitors 
to the area had come from Maine to 
California; from Michigan to Florida 
to hear the words of the President of 
the United States. 

President Johnson had dedicated 
the Polish Shrine of Czestochowa out- 
side of Doylestown. His message was 
voiced for the whole world. It pleaded 
for tolerance and understanding 
among men, regardless of color, race 
or background. 

As my husband and I pushed gently 
in the crowd of cars down route 611 
that evening, the President’s words 
still echoed in our ears as they must 
have in those of every person about 
us. 

We stopped for dinner at the War- 
rington Motel and restaurant just be- 
fore the intersection of Street Road 
with Easton Road. Many other cars 
turned off with us. Later, I learned 
that most of them were wayfarers 
stopping for the night’s lodging. I 
was happy later to know so many 
others beside ourselves were to see 
living proof of the meaning of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s words .. . right here 
in a motel on a highway. 

What was the proof? A small 
chapel resting peacefully in the midst 
of the motel in back. It was an Inter- 
Faith Chapel dedicated to blessing the 
traveler, regardless of his beliefs. It 
was built along with the restaurant 
and the expanding motel when the 
overnight lodgings were bought by 
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the Leventhals twelve years ago. 

It all began as a family project. 
Norman and Phyllis Leventhal took 
charge of the motel; brother Jack the 
accompanying diner. The business in 
1954 consisted of a 16-room motel 
and a 44-seat diner. Today the motel 
has just expanded to its 70th room; 
the restaurant to 350 seats! The latest 
addition to the restaurant building was 
a handsome room called the Bucks 
County Room, just opened this past 
September. Its walls consist of actual 
unpainted barn lumber, torn down 
from several old barns in Bucks by 
the Leventhals themselves. The effect 
is mellowed good looks, highlighted 
by beautiful chandeliers created for 
the room by Prescolite Manufacturing 
Corporation of Warminster. 

The tremendous success of the fam- 
ily is not difficult to understand when 
the principles behind their business 
acumen are discovered. They are 
entirely founded on love and good 
will as well as fairness and good sense. 

Nothing epitomizes their attitude so 
poignantly as the motel’s Inter-Faith 
Chapel. Mrs. Ann Leventhal, mother 
of this industrious family, is respon- 
sible for the chapel. The idea had long 
been a part of her dreams, even before 
the hotel business had been launched. 

“Pve always felt a true hostelry 
should offer comfort for the soul as 
well as for the physical body.” Before 
long, Mrs. Leventhal was able to 
make her dream a living fact. An old 
stable stood behind the motel build- 
ing when they bought the place. Mrs. 


DEDICATED TO 
WAYFARERS 
AS BROTHERS 


by Aan Jefferson 


Leventhal had the barn transformed 
into a wee chapel. She obtained the 
services of Heyl Thompson who was 
the architect of the Four Chaplains 
Altar in Philadelphia. He designed the 
tiny chapel, creating an unusual tri- 
altar arrangement. The left wing is the 
Catholic altar. The center altar is 
Jewish, bearing the first two letters of 
the Ten Commandments. Also can be 
seen the Star of David and the Torah, 
containing the five books of Moses 
written in Hebrew. The right wing is 
the Protestant altar, bearing a simple 
cross and two candlesticks. 

Beneath each altar are cabinets 
holding Bibles and hymn books for 
each faith. The doors to the chapel 
are also carved with designs of each 
faith. The artists commissioned for 
the chapel carving work were the 
artisans who did the Swedenborgian 
Cathedral in Bryn Athyn. 

At the rear of the miniature church 
stands Mrs. Leventhal’s “Spirit-Lifter” 
Shelf. Here are inspiration books to 
help a person “live a better life and 
to solve his problems,” as Mrs. Leven- 
thal puts it. This rack includes Quaker 
books; the “Swedenborgian Epic”; 
“Science and Health” by Mary Baker 
Eddy; inspiration writings by Billy 
Graham and Norman Vincent Peale; 
also a Jewish soldier’s prayer book. 

How well has the chapel served the 
wayfarer? The answers are found in 
the many stories told Mrs. Leventhal 
by travelers who stopped by, weary 
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This happened a long time ago, in 
1932 to be exact, but the glow of it 
returns every Christmas and I know 
it always will! 

When I was a child I always looked 
for the star of Bethlehem on Christ- 
mas Eve. Was it still in the sky? 
Would it guide me, like the shepherds 


if I were lost? Not that I was too con- 


cerned — I did not expect to be lost. - 


I was secure and happy, filled with the 
excitement of the holidays. 

My father was a jolly man who 
loved to fill the house with relatives 
and friends; to dispense hospitality 
with a generous hand. We always had 
the biggest turkey, the reddest wine, 
the most gifts. The fragrance of the 
evergreens that garlanded every down- 
stairs room mingled delightfully with 
‘the aroma of cooking food and baking 
cakes. 

In later years I tried to keep up this 
merry tradition; to recapture its magic 
and for many Christmases I did. Then 
changes came with personal disasters, 
money troubles, sickness until I stop- 
ped looking for the star and began to 
doubt that there was any heavenly 
guidance for insecure travelers below. 

The depression years hit us very 
hard. My job was abolished and my 
resources used up. I was forced to 
leave my home and take refuge in the 
only place open to us . . . the farm 
home of an elderly uncle and aunt 
in a remote spot in the Pennsylvania 
mountains. 

The week before this Christmas 
was extremely cold; the snow heavy. 
We were practically marooned. There 
were no close neighbors and those 
within walking distance stayed in their 
homes. For me this lonely week began 
with hope. Now I would hear from the 
many friends I had left behind in the 
city three hundred miles away. In the 
Spring I had parted from them with 
many fervent promises to keep in 
touch. Many of them had relatives or 
friends in some business, who sooner 
or later would find me a job... or 
so they said. But months passed and 
letters dwindled and stopped. But this 
was Christmas when friends always 
remembered and some of them would 


send cards and gifts as they always’ 3 
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Marie S. Eivcdices 


had. I needed my friends to rehabili-’ 
tate myself. Without their help I could 
not return to the city without funds 
or prospects of a job. If they had for- 
gotten I was indeed lost. I refused to 
picture anything this drastic. 

The snug little house, primitive, 
without electricity or even a bath- 
room, was warm and cheerful. My 
aunt, who was making cookies on this 
day before Christmas, called in from 
the kitchen “Marie, you better wait 
until late this afternoon to go for the 
mail. Your Uncle Andrew was talking 
to Birger Hanson who is cutting wood 
up in the thicket and he says very few 
cars are coming through because of 
the deep snow. The mailman will be 
late.” 

I went for the mail every day — 
a chore I loved. The mailbox was a 
quarter of a mile away. The daily 
walk through the quiet fields and bor- 
dering forest filled my turbulent spirit 
with tranquility. 

I answered my aunt as I stood 
looking pensively through the window 
in the small living room. Across the 
meadow long dried grasses still show- 
ed their tops above the snow. Distant 
trees, now leafless had a bleakness 
that echoed inside of me. Hope had 
grown fainter as the week wore on. 
Day after day I looked for some as- 
surance that I had not been abandon- 
ed. Just one little message from some- 
one would bring me some faith in my ¢ 
future. A gift took on a significance 
that had nothing to do with money 
value. I was both eager and reluctant 
to make that last trip before Christmas - 
to the mailbox. 

I put on my warmest coat and tied 
on a wool head scarf. My feet were 
snug in my old galoshes. I gave no 
further thought to the cold or the diffi- 
culty of getting through the deep 
snow. I was not aware of either. But 
the solitude of the winter woods 
brought no peace to me today. . . too 
much was at stake. 

“Please, God,” I prayed, “Let there 
be one gift. I don’t care what it is but 
I must have a gift this Christmas! 
Please_understand.” i 
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ALICIA IN WONDERLAND 


A Verse for Two Voices 


Alicia, Alicia — Oh, where are you going? 


I really can’t say, for I’ve no way of knowing! 

I might go to Snowland, where ice castles rise 

As tall as the mountains — as high as the skies. 

All glimmery, shimmery white by the moon — 

They look just like ice cream you’d eat with a spoon! 
And down in the gardens, the ice-flowers grow, 
Nodding and bending with currents that blow. 

They shiver and tinkle on bushes and trees — 

And murmur like chimes being played by a breeze. 


Alicia, Alicia — Oh, please pick for me 

A bouquet of flowers — a leaf from each tree! 
And do you suppose that the ice-cream would last 
If you dug me a spoonful — and ran very fast? 


But I just might go visiting up at the shop 
Where Santa is working with never a stop. 
Casting, and carving, and hammering nails; 
Cutting-out dresses, and sewing-up sails. 
Polishing, pasting, and painting with pride — 
And fashioning toys for his Christmas Eve ride. 

If I ask very nicely, and work very well — 
Perhaps he might let me shine each reindeer’s bell! 


Alicia, Alicia! Oh, let me come too! 
I'd work just as hard — just as quickly as you! 

I'd curry the reindeer, and stroke their soft heads — 
And look! In my pocket — I’ve straw for their beds! 


Then I know of a place where a Magic Man lives. 
Oh, the shows, and the treats, and the pleasure he gives! 
Rabbits from top-hats, and diamonds from dust; 

Roses from feathers, and rubies from rust! 

He balances bowls on the bridge of his nose — 

And juggles ten balls with the tips of his toes! 
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Illustrated by the author 


Alicia, Alicia — please take me along! 

Magicians need people — a crowd or a throng — 
To clap and applaud them; to chuckle with glee; 
And no one — but NO ONE laughs louder than me! 


Then — maybe I’ll roam beneath tinsel and balls 


That hang from the garlands in show-rooms and halls — 
And shine with a hundred — a thousand gold gleams — 


And mirror a million — a billion gold dreams! 
I might reach and touch them. I might even see 
A dream made especially — completely for me! 


Alicia, Alicia — oh, please let me share 

This Snowland, this Toyland, this Dreamland so fair! 
If it costs me a fortune, I won’t even care! 

So — where can I find them? Alicia, say — where? 


Well — first I must ask you if you like to look 

At scenes in a magazine, journal or book? 

And do you like butterflies, grasses and flowers — 
And sitting alone by yourself for just hours? 

And can you see diamonds, at night in the snow? 
And do you hear music when summer winds blow? 
Can you trace patterns on walls in the dark? 

Can you dream back-yards into a green park? 

Do teddy-bears blink, and then wink a brown eye — 
And do toy soldiers wave when they see you walk by? 


Alicia, Alicia — I want you to know 

That toy-soldiers greet me WHEREVER I go! 

And teddy-bears ALWAYS wink, solemn and slow — 
And wiggle a whisker — by way of “hello!” 


These dreams by the dozens, these fancies to spare — 
Are all you will need — are the costs of the fare. 
Just push open doorways, and then walk inside 

To the magic enchantment of this Christmastide! 
Santa Claus, Wizards, Magicians and Elves — 

Toys heaped on counters and tables and shelves! 
Reindeer on roof-tops; a wreath on each door; 
Presents piled high between ceiling and floor: 
Candy-canes, mistletoe, ribbons and bows — 

And ice-flowers that hum when a winter wind blows! 


Gather those fancies, and don your best gown — 
Together we'll visit each gay store in town! 
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GHOST TALES OF BUCKS 
hy Ali- Kat Thomas Affa | 
A Series Illustrated by Rochelle Boonshaft ` 


À WHAT DO THE CHILDREN WANT? 
| WHY WILL THEY NOT BE STILL? 


Near the intersection of Route 232 and Almshouse 
Road in Richboro stands the home of John and Margaret 
Gallagher. 

It is a house that commands attention. It belongs to 
a large and busy family in which the husband and wife 
and five children work together to shape a future which 
destiny forced upon them when an automobile accident 
injured the breadwinner. The home harbors a shop of 
candles, candies and gifts. So the house is more than a 
home, it is a business and a family enterprise. 

The house has the importance of age. It was owned 
by one of the early settlers of Richboro. 

The old Richboro home draws attention for more 
„cause than these earthly ones, however. It houses the 
noisy, running, restless ghosts of children. Ask any of 
the older Gallaghers who live there and almost each has 
had his own disquieting experience. They all agree on 
each disturbance: it is some manifestation of the presence 
of a child or several children. 

It all began two years ago when the Gallaghers were 
just getting a foothold on the work to be done in settling 
down in an old house. The eldest daughter, Kathy, and 
her young husband were preparing for bed when a 
strange thing happened for that late hour of the night. 
Kathy stopped winding her hair on rollers and looked 
at her husband. He put down a shoe and listened. Under- 
neath their window children were crying. 
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Nature Almanac 


by Eltas Borden 
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"Like some Druid priest intoning, 

All the winter winds go moaning" 

1—Keep your eyes open for Saw 
Whet Owl, a winter bird visi- 
tant. 

2—Common Polypody fern is green 
throughout the winter. 

3—The Killdeer, a plover, departs 


for winter area in southern U.S.. 


4—The Red Tailed Hawk is a year 
round resident in this area. 
5—A 9:00 PM south line passes 
through tiny constellation Tri- 
angulum. 
6—Buttonballs hang on bare 
branches of Sycamore trees. 
7—Occasionally the Red Crossbill 
visits us during the winter. 
8—Straw-colored, dried flower- 
heads of Ragweed remain until 
the winds disperse them. 
9—Browned flower heads of Yarrow 
will remain until spring. 
10—The ubiquitous Starling, in spot- 
ted winter colors, is always with 


us. 

11—Canada Goose, a transient visi- 
tant, passes through from north 
to south. 

12—Many Lambsquarter plants, an 
edible, still have green leaves. 

13—Black Capped Chicadee can be 
seen and heard all year. 

14—Mountain Laurel leaves are 
green the year round; will be 
on sale as foim at Christ- 
mas-time. 

15—The Kingfisher departs to winter 
quarters in southern U.S. 

16—Long, slim brown pods of Honey 
Locust tree persist well into the 
winter. 


17—The Hairy Woodpecker can be 
seen at any time during the 
year 

18—Heavy, brown pods of Kentucky 
Coffee tree hang on limbs 
through winter. 

19—The Red Poll is an occasional 
winter bird visitant. 

20—Grubs of the May Beetle (June 
Bug) are two feet underground, 
beneath the frost line. 

21—Short, slim brown seed pods of 
Black Locust stay on tree till 
year end. 

22—Rhododendron leaves are green 
throughout the year. 

23—The Red Breasted Nuthatch may 
be seen as a winter bird visitant. 

24—Opossums may be seen at night 
along roads. 

25—A 9:00 PM south line passes 
through constellation Eridanus 
(the River). 

26—Red berries of American Moun- 
tain Ash tree persist well into 
the winter. 

27—Pepper Grass can be found 
green all winter. 

28—In the marshes an occasional 
Great Blue Heron might be 
seen. 

29—Dry, empty Milkweed pods 
cling to bare stems. 

30—The winged seeds of White Ash 
tree persist well into the winter. 

31—Brown Creeper, a winter bird 
visitant, spirals upward on tree 
trunks, feeding. 

Dates shown for nature observa- 
tions are approximations only. A sky 
south line starts from the Pole Star. 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


Trevose, Pa 


2307 Bristol Pike 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


“Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A.” 


Full selection of 
Artists’ materials for 
*HOBBYISTS 
*STUDENTS 
* PROFESSIONALS 


BRUSHES e EASELS è PALETTES 
OIL PAINTING SETS ® OIL COLORS 
WATER COLOR SETS e CANVAS 
FRAMES e PASTELS e SKETCH PADS 
ART BOARDS e DRAWING PAPER 


UTEN 


AINTS 


225 W. STATE ST. 
(ROUTE 202) 


DOYLESTOWN 
Phone: 348-9006 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 
Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 
TH MAIN STREET 


DOYLESTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
PHONE 348-9021 
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DRIVING 
ACROSS 
BUCKS 


Robert W. Pierson, Executive Di- 
rector of the Bucks County Park 
Board, has been elected President of 
the Pennsylvania Chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape 
Architects at its recent annual meet- 
ing in Hershey. Mr. Pierson has held 
his Bucks County post since 1954 and 
since that time has directed the estab- 
lishment of ten County Parks. 


The Bureau of Prisons of the U.S. 
Justice Department would like to 
place federal prisoners on Bucks 
County’s work release program. Ma- 
jor John D. Case, Warden of the 
County Prison, said Bucks is the 
first county in the United States to 
be asked to join in such a cooperative 
venture. The prison board authorized 
Major Case to work out the details 
with Myrl E. Alexander, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


An unusual exhibit of forest trees 
is currently featured at Bowman’s 
Hill, Washington Crossing State Park. 
Thirty-seven samples of important 
kinds of lumber and wood from the 
eastern United States and Canada 
have been attractively mounted and 
arranged by Mrs. George Wharton 
Pepper, Bowman’s Hill Preserve Com- 
mittee member of Villanova, Pa. The 
exhibit has been arranged by the pre- 
serve staff led by Oliver J. Stark, 
park botanist. Preserve headquarters 
is open every day of the year from 
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9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


The Bucks County Water and 
Sewer Authority has announced that 
homeowners desiring water service on 
the Authority’s existing mains can 
save $100 by applying before January 
1, 1967. Next year the connection 
fee will be $235 for homes on exist- 
ing mains, but will remain $135 
where the connection can be made 
during the construction of main. 


The County’s postage meter is be- 
ing used to bring pertinent messages 
to the public. Starting with “Register 
or you have no choice” and then on 
to “Make sure you vote November 8”; 
future imprints will feature County 
services and goals — planning assist- 
ance, SEPTA train service, electronic 
data processing, etc., Joseph O. Can- 
by, chairman of the County Commis- 
sioners has announced. 


A “Highways of History” marker 
has gone up at the building known 
as “Liberty Hall” on the corner of 
Broad and Main Streets in Quaker- 
town. The Historical-Tourist Com- 
mission has placed the marker there 
after spending $500 researching 
Quakertown’s long-standing claim that 
The Liberty Bell was kept in that 
building overnight in September 1777 
while it was in flight from the British 
in Philadelphia. 


Ye is the time to heat your holiday fur. 


Malke your Cna 
beautifal with a Hae cape, coat or 


jachet from our collection: You are 


certain to find just the one for you at 


Blea ms =f 


On Route 309 — 2 Mile So. 
of Quakertown 
536-2382 


A 


Garden Cout 
Nursing ti 


A New Concept 
in Hospital Patient 
Environment 


e Magnificent surroundings 
e Gracious personalized care 
ePrivate and semi-private rooms 
e Fireproof building 


» Recognized for insurance coverage 
e 24 hour registered nursing care 
e Latest hospital equipment 
e Physio and occupational 
therapy programs 


NO CASE TOO DIFFICULT 


Readily available by 
all means of transportation 
400 SOUTH MAIN STREET 

DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-2980 


a 


WOODLAND 


Hand Carved Eagles 

Albert F. Cooper 

Church School Rd. 
& Kelly Rd. 


Doylestown 348-5958 


30” - 40" 


$35.00 ., 


aJohnston€5 Murphyshoe isa memorable mood. 
a penthouse party, a view of the skyline, great 
company, conversation to match, and knowing 
that not one bit of it could possibly be improved 


MORVILLE | 


The Coronado captures the design excitement of the new freedoms in clothing for early evening. -o 
A bold new scalloped gore and sculptured silhouette complement today’s lean new look. Black calf. $40. At America’s finest stores. 
Johnston & Murphy “the shoe with a memory” Genesco Park, Nashville, Tenn. Genesco @ Everything to wear. 


®EMBA MINK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION Virginia Thoren-Rice 


Your dream come true: EMBA® for Christmas 


You—in Emba mink, for the thrill of glamorous luxury which nothing can quite equal. Imagine...your own lush flattery from the Emba 
palette of natural colors. In AUTUMN HAZE® natural brown mink, as shown, and from snowy white JASMINE® to deep, dark LUNARAINE®. 


Emba is the thoroughbred mink from America, finest in the world. 


Jlemington furs 


FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


The Literary Scene 


Children's Gift Ideas 


THERE’S NOTHING TO DO, 

SO LET ME BE YOU 

By Jean Horton Berg, illustrated by 
Madeline Marabella (The Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia $2.95) 

Baby Raccoon, unable to find any- 
thing to do, decides to trade places 
with his mother and father for a day. 
While he tries to wash the dishes, 
sweep the floor, make the beds, do 
the darning and cook lunch amid 
great difficulties, Mother and Father 
Raccoon keep bothering him with the 
plea that they have nothing to do. 
Although a somewhat insipid and 
preachy modern version of the old 
tale of switching jobs, it is partially 
redeemed by the appealing illustra- 
tions. 


THE AMERICAN WEST — 

A Book to Begin On 

by Leslie Waller, illustrated by Ed 
Emberley (Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston; New York $2.75) 

With a vocabulary simple enough 
for second or third grade readers, 
Leslie Waller has written a book full 
of facts about the Old West. Starting 
with the explorers, traders, and trap- 
pers who first moved west from the 
original thirteen colonies, he covers 
successive migrations of pioneers by 
wagon train, stagecoach and finally 
railroad. Definitely not a story book, it 
gives a balanced portrayal of the dif- 
ficulties and will and the thrills of the 
westward movement. 


MR. GARDEN 

by Eleanor Farjeon, illustrated by Jane 
Paton (Henry Z. Walck, Inc., New 
York $3.75) 

Mr. Garden, a man “.. . as little as a 
bird,” appears to eight-year-old Harry 
and his family and, with the help of 
Winona, goddess of the wind, he 
spends a summer bringing order and 
beauty into their jungle of weeds. 
Then, after a great bonfire to burn 
all the garden rubbish he simply van- 
ishes leaving the family to wonder 
whether he will ever turn up again. 
Eleanor Farjeon, with her sense of 
the poetic and Jane Paton, with her 
imaginative illustrations, have created 


a book full of the magic of growing 
things and the pleasures of digging 
in the dirt. 


HENRIETTA GOES WEST 

by Ruth Christoffer Carlsen, illustrated 
by Wallace Tripp (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston $3.25) 


After the death of their parents in 
an automobile accident, the three Nel- 
son children are adopted by their Aunt 
Em and Uncle Elmer, a typical crack- 
pot inventor. As they tour the West 
in an elaborately modified 1925 
Willys Knight named Henrietta, the 
children learn to accept life as it 
comes and to laugh again. The author 
tries a little too hard to write in con- 
temporary twelve-year-old slang but 
the many hilarious adventures will 
make anyone chuckle aloud. 

Sally Zorn 


THE CASTLE OF LLYR 
by Lloyd Alexander (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, New York $3.95) 
Ages 10-14 

Good fairy tales seem hard to come 
by in our time, but The Castle of Llyr 
is a delightful third volume in the 
chronicle of the Kingdom of Prydain. 
A young Princess and her three faith- 
ful friends, an amusing Assistant Pig- 
keeper, a wise Bard, and as cheerful 
and bumbling a Prince who ever res- 
cued a fair maiden, outwit a wicked 
enchantress. A very nicely written 
story. 


ORPHANS OF THE WIND . 
by Erik Christian Haugaard (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston $3.25) 
Ages 1]1—up 

This is an adventure yarn in the 
best tradition of Robert Louis Steven- 
son and is guaranteed to keep any 
young boy (or girl) on the edge of 
his seat. Beautifully written, with 
characters so well drawn the reader 
will wish for a sequel. The story tells 
of a deckboy on a blockade runner, 
a ship with a crew torn between sym- 
pathy for the Yankees and the Rebels 
in the American Civil War. 

continued on page 45 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cords, Stationery 


CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO. Pa. 


PHONE WO 8-2131 


"ane - m - 


ON'S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“COMPLETE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Carden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa 
862-2406 
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Candles 
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Ode Tyme Candle 


and Candy Shoppe 


Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Richboro 
Daily 10 to 6 p.m. 
Thurs. and Fri. til 9 
Use Driveway to Rear Parking Area 
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Ready Now for The Holiday Season 


the black sheep 


Peddler’s Village, 


Lahaska, Pennsylvania 


Your Villager — Ladybug Shopkeeper 


PEDDLERS VILLAGE 


LAHASKA, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
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% Hours £ 
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= til 9 P.M. 2 
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Now Open! 


The 
Pillage Gentry 


Casual Wear for Men 
e Hathaway Shirts 
e Byford Sweaters 
e Blacker Sport Coats 


Peddlers Village 


Labaska, Penna. 
Ph. 794-7123 


“Merry Christmas” ... 
Means more with gifts for 
pour angels from 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE 
Peddler’s Village 
Lahaska, Pa. 
794-7377 


“yg 


Christmas Stocking 
ao Origin 


eae: Picturesque Peddler’s Village ~~ a 


° The custom of hanging the THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF 
Christmas stocking originated in 
italy. Good old Nicholas of Padua The WD endor Shoppe 
f used to throw long knitted purses SAY 
tied at both ends into the open win- 2 
dows of the poor people, and these 66 a 99 
purses were of yarn and not unlike Merr y Christmas 
o a stocking without a foot. In time 
oco? the people would. hang the purse 
= which they had received out of the 


window the night before Christmas, 
so that the good old saint would re- 


member them again. Money grew 
scarce and toys and some useful 
presents for the older people were 
left instead of money. 


the = se 
Slom. and 
hander Dist. imported toys 
visit 
The Vendor Shoppe 
PEDDLERS VILLAGE 


LAHASKA, PA. 
794-7031 


= HENTOWN = 
= COUNTRY STORE © 
PEDDLERS VILLAGE 3 


The Red Fox Lounge 


Monday through Thursday, 11 A.M. to 9 P.M. Hees in tie, ridges the hunt 
x Phone 794-7051 r a refreshing pause during your 
Friday and Saturday, 11 A.M. to 10 P.M. visit to Peddler’s Village. 
Only the finest Spirits served. 


Open All Year Banquets ® Parties * Receptions 


Sunday, 12 noon to 8 P.M. 
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Calendar of Events 


Dec. 1-31: WASHINGTON CROSSING 
STATE PARK — Narration and viewing 
of Washington Crossing the Delaware in 
Memorial Building daily at quarter hour 
intervals. 

Dec. 1, 2, 3: BUCKINGHAM — Antique 
Show, Tyro Hall Grange Hall, Rts. 413 
and 202. Thurs, & Fri. Noon to 10 P.M. 
Sat. Noon to 6 P.M. 

Dec. 1-9: NEWTOWN — Exhibit of Oil 
Painting of Mercer Museum. Octagonal 
Room, Bucks County Community College. 

Dec. 2: NEWTOWN — Carol and Candle- 
light Parade in Colonial Costume. Leav- 
ing St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 7 P.M. 

Dec. 3: NEWTOWN — Christmas Open 
House Tour 1-5; 7-9. 

Dec. 3: DOYLESTOWN — Children’s Con- 
cert, Bucks County Symphony Society. 
Dec. 4: WARMINSTER—Warminster Sym- 
phony Student Concert, William Shapior, 
Pianist; Eugene Klinger Junior High 
School, Second Street Pike, Southampton. 

Dec. 7: YARDLEY—Christmas House Tour 
and Tea, Martha Washington Garden 
Club, 1 P.M. 

Dec. 1-18: NEW HOPE — Parry Barn, Art 
for Christmas, Admission. 

Dec. 14: DOYLESTOWN — Mercer Mu- 
seum, Fifth Annual Christmas Open 
House, Free. 6-9 P.M. 

Dec. 11: LEVITTOWN — Delaware Val- 
ley Philharmonic presents Handel’s 
“Messiah”, Green Lane, 3 P.M. 

Dec. 18: FALLSINGTON — Community 
Tree Light'»g and Carols, Meetinghouse 
Square. Start at All Saints Episcopal 
Church, 7 P.M. 

Dec. 18-25: FALLSINGTON — Candle- 
light Display in 18th Century Colonial 
Homes, Meetinghouse Square. 

Dec. 25: WASHINGTON CROSSING 
STATE PARK — Annual reenactment 
of Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
Memorial Building Mall, 2:30 P.M. Rain 
or shine. 


Zodiac and Palm Readings 
Unigue Se for Sond Raising 


or Parkes 


“Not Gifted . . . Just Entertaining” 
OL 9-5364 
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Entertainment 


Guide 


Forrest Theatre 


1114 Walnut St. Philadelphia 
Until Dec. 9: ‘’Star Spangled Girl” 


Walnut Theatre 
9th and Walnut Sts. Philadelphia 
Dec. 26 for two weeks — Soupy Sales in 
“Come Live With Me” 


Theatre of the Living Arts 
334 South St. Philadelphia 
Through Dec. 11: “Room Service” 
Dec. 20 through Jan. 29: ‘’Beclch’’ 


AS WARM 


ae ee 


The FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST CO. 


of Newtown, Pa. 
A FULL-SERVICE BANK 


Member, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Over 100 Years of Service 


to the Newtown area 


AS HIS OWN 


If you've ever met our Atlantic 
Heating Oil men you know how 
much pride we have in our work. 
After all, we have a mighty impor- 
tant responsibility: your comfort. 
We have sort of a motto that 


ALI 
HEATING OILS 


goes, “Our customers should be 
kept as warm and comfortable as 
we keep our own families.” And 
we do this every way we know how. 

Guarantee your complete heat- 
ing comfort. Call us today. 


BRINKER’S FUELS 


Formerly Gwinner’'s Atlantic Service 


Ph. 348-2668 


445 N. West Street 


Doylestown 


iy, 


Upper Bucks 


Benetz Inn — 1030 North West 
End Boulevard, Quakertown. 

Breakfast Club — 7th and Arch, 
Perkasie. 

Cascade Lodge—Kintnersville, Pa. 
Refreshing rural location, offering 
many distinguished facilities for your 
relaxation and dining pleasure. Busi- 
ness, social functions and wedding 
parties graciously catered. Located one 
mile south of Riegelsville, turn right 
off Rt. 611. Open Holidays, Sundays, 
Weekdays, Tuesday through Saturday 
Phone 346-7484. 

Country Inn — 49 Bustleton Pike, 
Feasterville. Built 1801. Lunch, din- 
ners, cocktails. Closed on Monday. 

Cuttalossa Inn — River Road and 
Cuttalossa Road, Lumberville. Opens 
in March yearly. Dinner served 5:30 - 
9:30 p.m. — Open every day except 
Sunday. Cocktails. Phone 297-8985. 

Delaware Oaks Restaurant — Route 
611, Riegelsville. Lunch and dinner. 
Open seven days. 

Ewald’s Restaurant—Rt. 611, Rie- 
gelsville, Durham Room, Cocktails— 
Lunch 12 to 2, Dinner 5 to 9:30, 
Sunday 4 to 9:30. Phone 749-2679. 

Ferndale Hotel — Route 611 be- 
tween Doylestown and Riegelsville. 
Old inn with turn of the century ap- 
peal. Home baked pies. 

Four Winds Tavern — Route 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open fire- 
place for chicken and steaks. 

The Gobblers Inn—Point Pleasant. 
Italian menu. Dancing Friday and Sat- 
urday. Phone 297-8988. 


Indian Rock Hotel — River Road, 
Upper Black Eddy. Open evenings. 
Closed Sunday. 

Lil’s Kitechen—Route 413 and Ferry 
Road, Gardenville. Open Friday and 
Saturday from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Open 
Sunday 12:30 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Main Street Restaurant—Y S. Main, 
Perkasie. 

Mayflower Restaurant — 518 Wal- 
nut Street, Perkasie. 

Meyer's Restaurant—501 N. West 
End Boulevard, Quakertown. Open 
daily. 

North Penn Bar and Restaurant — 
201 W. Broad Street, Quakertown. 

Pipersville Imn—Pipersville. Closed 
Monday. Rec. by Duncan Hines. Phone 


766-8540. 


Red Barn Inn — 120 N. Main 
Street, Trumbauersville. 
Red Door Restaurant — Adamow 


Farms, Route 309 above Quakertown. 

Red Lion Hotel — 4 South Main 
Street, Quakertown. 

Ringing Rocks Inn — Upper Black 
Eddy. Open 5 p.m. Dinner - Cocktails. 
Closed Sunday and Monday. Outdoor 
patio. Phone 982-8782. 


Stony’s Richland Inn — Route 309, 


Quakertown. 
Tohickon House—Point Pleasant. 
Trainer's Restaurant — Junction 


U.S. 309, State 313 and 663; 3% 
miles east of turnpike exit 32. Open 
6:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. Sunday 7 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Cocktail lounge. Din- 
ners about $2.50 to $5.50. Phone 
KE 6-4375. 


Union Hotel — 7th and Chestnut 
Street, Perkasie. 
Washington House Hotel — Main 


and Temple Ave., Sellersville. 


Lower Bucks 


Brick Hotel — State Street and 
Washington Avenue, Newtown. 
Bristol Motor Inn — the Bucking- 


ham Room and Elbow Room features 
a fine restaurant and cocktail lounge 
with traditional cuisine for all meals 

Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old time 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moder- 
ately priced. Phone ahead for special 
dishes. Cheese cake delicious. Expert 
catering. EL 7-1125. 

Duffy’s Inn — 1220 York Road, 
Hartsville. Business lunch 11:30 to 
2 p.m. 5 course dinners from 5:30 to 
9 p.m.; special Sunday dinners | p.m.- 


9 p.m. Italian dishes. Banquets and 
parties. Phone OS 5-9848. 

The Fiesta — 2636 Bristol Pike, 
Eddington. Open 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Banquets for 20 to 500 people. Cock- 
tails. 

Fireside Inn — 93 Old York Road, 


Warminster. Dinners 4 to 11. Cock- 
tails, Continental Cuisine. Phone Os 
5-9893. 


Flannery’s — Man-sized meals that 
will delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, 
Chops, Seafood — charcoal broiled. 
Paintings by well known Bucks County 
artists to enjoy while you dine. U. S. 
Route 1, Penndel, Pa. SK 7-3757. 

Fu Mei Restaurant—4520-26 New- 
portville Road, Levittown. Chinese and 


WHERE TO DINE 


American food. 


George Washington Motor Lodge— 
U. S. 1, Trevose. 

Glen Lake Inn — Route 213 off 
Route 1, Langhorne. Open till 9 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday till 12 p.m 
Snacks till 1:30 a.m. Dinners. Cock- 
tail lounge. Phone WI 5-4092. 

Golden Horse Inn — Route | and 
Street Road, Trevose. Food and drink. 
Banquets, weddings, araduations, etc. 
up to 350 people. Phone ME 9-6777. 

Continental Hotel — 2 Main St., 
Yardley. 

De Grand Restaurant — Route 13 
below Green Lane. Duncan Hines rec- 
ommended. 


Delaware House — 102 Radcliffe 
Street, Bristol. Closed Sunday. 
Goodnoe Farm — Delicious lunch- 


eons, dinners. Specialize in their own 
“Toll Gate” ice cream in a great var- 
iety of flavors. At the intersection of 
Rt. 413 and 532. 

The Homestead Restaurant (Laven- 
der Hall)—2 miles N. E. of Newtown 
on State Route 532. Open noon to 
2:30 p.m. and 4:30 to 8:30 p.m. 
Closed Monday and Christmas. Buffet 
Weds. and Thurs. night; buffet lunch 
Weds., Thurs., and Sat. Dinners $3.00 
to $7.00 — Cocktail lounge. Phone 
WO 8-3888. 


Holland House Inn — Buck Road, 
Route 532 between Feasterville and 
Newtown. Lunch, Dinner, Late Sup- 
per. Music and Dancing Friday and 
Saturday nights. Open Sunday. 


The Old Mill — Horsham Road, 
Hatboro. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. 

Heiser’s Little Hofbrau — Rt. 263, 
Jamison, Beer Garden. 


Jack Hansen’s Inn — West Trenton 
Avenue, Morrisville. Opens 11:30 a.m. 
Phone CY 5-5179. 

Howara Johnson Restaurants — 
Routel, Langhorne; Route 13, Edgely 
Road, Levittown; Turnpike Restaurant, 
Trévose. 

Keystone Hotel — Mill and Bathe 
Streets, Bristol. Cocktails 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Closed Sunday. Spec. children’s 
platters. Italian food. Reasonable 
orices. Phone ST 8-5276. 

Landy’s — Fairless Hills Shopping 
Center. 

O’Boyles — Route 13 at Beaver 


Dam Road, Bristol. Open daily and 
Sunday 7 a.m. to 12 p.m. Private 
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The Home of Good Food 


Banquets pal Lody ing 


q 


Os 


Cocktads 
Lanek aad. Dinner 


5 S. State St. H. Clifton Neff, Jr, 
Newtown, Pa. 


Lower Bucks Co. 


Innkeeper 


WO 8-3341 


3 ne OS the West Things 
In olife i3 Good Aod 


WARRINGTON INN 
Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 


Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 
D Banquet Facilities 


¢ Exclusive 
but not expensive 
Cocktails 


THE FINEST CUISINE... SERVED IN A 
GRACIOUS ATMOSPHERE 
BUSINESSMEN’S LUNCHEONS 
DINNERS 5-11 P.M. 
LATE DINNER AND SNACKS 
OPEN SUNDAY 


For reservations 


EL 7-0100 


a 
184 Buck Road Bolland, Pa. 
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The 
Holland House Jun 


and Cocktail Lounge 


(Route 532 between Feasterville and Newtown) 


room available. Banquets and parties 
Phone ST 8-1743. 


Pennsbury Inn — Bordentown Ferry 
Road, Morrisville. Lunch 12 to 3 p.m; 
dinner 5 to 10 p.m. 6 Banquet rooms. 
12 to 350 persons. Music Friday and 
Saturday. Cocktail lounge. Phone CY 
5-5984. 

Pine Tree Inn, Inc.—146 Bustleton 
Pike, Feasterville, 

The Pines — Redcliffe Street and 
Farragut Ave., Bristol. 

Red Lion Inn—Frankford and City- 
ling Roads, Andalusea. Open daily. 

Sherwood House — Route | at 13, 
Morrisville. Cocktails. Banquets. Phone 
CY 5-2200. 

Shubert Restaurant and Cocktail 
Lounge — Route l, Langhorne. Din- 
ners to 9 p.m. A la corte, 12 p.m. 
Luncheon, Phone SK 7-2941. 

Temperance House — 5 S. State 
Street, Newtown. Breakfast served 
from 6:45 a.m.; Sundays from 9:00 
a.m.; weekday dinner and luncheon 
served from 12:00 to 2:30 p.m. 5 to 
8:00 p.m.; Sunday dinner served from 
12:30 to 7 p.m. Banquets. Closed 
Monday. Phone WO 8-3341. 

The Village Inn — 2nd Street Pike 
and Hampton Road, Southampton. 


The Victorian Room — Route 263 
Jamison at Bucks County Country 
Club. Dinner 5:30 to 8:30, Sunday 
2:30 to 8:30. Dancing Saturday 
nights. Closed Monday and Tuesday. 


Warminster Manor — 544 York 
Road, Warminster. 

Warrington Diner - Restaurant — 
711 Easton Road, Neshaminy. Open 
7 days. 24 hours. Medium prices. 
Family service. 

Warrington Inn—Route 611, War- 
rington. Closed Sunday, Luncheon, din- 
ner, cocktails. Wedding receptions and 
banguets. Phone DI 3-0210 

White Hall Hotel — 129 S. State 
Street, Newtown, Age of building— 
1796; inn since 1843. Open six days 
a week. Cocktail lounge and bar. 

Yardley Inn—River Road at Yard- 
ley. Luncheon and Dinner, Seafood 
and steaks. Groups to 50. Cocktcils. 
Phone HY 3-3800. 

Bristol Road Manor—Bristol Road, 
Warrington. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Conti Cross Keys Inn — Easton 


Banquet Facilities 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Route 611 & 313 345-9964 


Elegant Excellent 


Dining Food 
Floor Show 
Saturday Nights 


The 
Victorian 


SS Bucks County 


COUNTRY CLUB 
Jamison, Bucks County, Pa. 


Route 263 


DINNER 5:30-8:30 
SUNDAY 2:30-8:30 
CLOSED MON. AND TUES. 
FOR RESERVATIONS CALL DI 3-9932 


Late Supper 
Dancing 
Roast Beef at its Finest 


Cocktails 


For Reservations—ME 9-6777 


Roosevell Bivd. (Rte. 1) and Street Rd., Trevose 
One block so. of Phila. exit of Pa. Turnpike 


“Dont Fasi 
ge pag 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 


ELmwood 7-1125 


Almshouse 


Ceramic Corner 
Cor. York & Almshouse Rds. 
Jamison, Po DI-3-6545 


CERAMICS, 
SUPPLIES & GIFTS 
Daytime & 
Evening Closses 
Gwen Ozenberger 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Highway and Swamp Road, Intersec- 
tion of Routes 611 and 313, Doyles- 
town. Open noon to 10 p.m.; Saturday 
to midnight; closed Sunday. Air con- 
ditioned. Cocktail bar. Ph, 348-9364. 

Country Side Inn — Route 611, 
Doylestown. Bar. Specializes in snap- 
per soup and sauerbrauten. Meetings, 


weddings, banquets. Cocktails. Phone 
345-9901. 

Doylestown Inn — 18 W. State 
Street, Doylestown. Breakfast, lunch 


and dinner. Banquet facilities. Cock- 


tails. Rooms. 

Old Water Wheel Inn — Old Route 
611, 1% miles north of Doylestown. 
Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. 


Central Bucks 


Boswell’s — Route 202, Bucking- 
ham. Open 11 am. to 9 p.m. on 
weekdays; 12:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. on 
Sunday. Closed Monday. Private dining 
room—parties. Phone 794-7959. 

The Cock’n Bull offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 7 
days a week. Monday through Satur- 
day 1] a.m. to 9 p.m. From 12 noon 
to 8 p.m. on Sunday. 794-7051 

General Greene Imm—Buckingham. 
197 years old. Closed Sunday. Lodg- 
ings, lunch, dinner, bar. Home made 
pies. Phone 794-7885. 

Old Anchor Inn — Route 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Bucks oldest inn— 
since 1724, Luncheon, dinner, cock- 
tails, Sunday dinners 2 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Closed Monday. Phone 598-7469. 

“Stone Manor House — Route 202, 
Buckingham. Revolutionary War build- 
ing. Mon. - Sat. dinners 5 to 11 p.m. 
Piano Fri. and Sat. nights $2.95 to 
$5.00. 

Studio Restaurant — Buckingham, 
Family Dining, Phone 794-7862. 


New Hope 
Black Bass Hote! — 7 miles north 
of New Hope on Route 32, Lumber- 
ville. Lunch 12-2:30 p.m.; Dinner 
5:30- 10 p.m.; Sunday dinner 1 - 8 
p.m. Open every day but Christmas 


day. Parties to 150. Bar. Guest rooms. 
Central heating. Phone 297-5770. 


Ewald Restaurant 


durham room 
cocktail lounge 
Luncheons Wien. then Sal 42.2 
Dinners Won. thee Share 30:30 
Sri. ad Sat 8-12 
Sunday 5-9:30 
European Style Buffet Tuesday Night 


Aleck & Leanor Ewald, Jr. 
Riegelsville 749-2679 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Anna and Karl Hornikel 


g A SAUERBRATEN -SNAPPER SOUP 
(O HASEN PFEFFER 
Rt. 611 
1⁄2 Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 345-9901 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P. 
Dinners from $ to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat, 

Late evening snacks 
Banquet Facilities up to 100 Persons 


Bar opens at moon 
HYatt 3-3800 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 


weather is warm and golden, the terrace 


ry CALL OS 5-2343 (Eaters 


34 S. YORK ROAD 


is ot its best. If the weather is sod and 
rainy and chilly, we light the irdoor fire- 
place. And the focd 1s wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed) 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hone Pa 862-2784 


HATBORO 
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FOUR WINDS 


TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 


ROUTE 61) REVERE, PA 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


Chops — Seafood — Chicken-in-the-basket 
Sirloin Steaks — Clams — Daily 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 

drinks in lovely historic surround- 

ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 

ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 

Ample parking. 

Serving doily: 11:30 AM to 10 P.M 
Sundoy to 8 P.M. 

Supper in the Buttery till 1 A.M. 
Cocktail Lounge till 2 AM. 

Except Sunday 


CUE AND 
MOBIL 


SYDE e & 
Lambertville Ho 


Bridge St. Lambertville, 
(609) 397-0202 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge % 
block off Rt. 202 


LUNCHEON 


COCKTAILS 
AND 
DINNER 
CLOSED SUNDAY at “ns 


“y 


Telephone 
609-397-0897 


OWNER STELLA DALLAS 
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Canal House — Mechanic Street, 
New Hope. 120 year old building. 
Open 12 noon to 3 a.m. Cafe supper 
club, luncheon, dinner, late supper. 
Music and dancing nightly. Closed 
Sunday. Bar. Phone 862-2069. 

Cartwheel Inn — Route 202, New 
Hope. Dinners 6 p.m. Yo 11 p.m; 
Lunch 12-3 p.m. Closed till 3 p.m. 
Sunday. Bar. Cocktails 11:30 a.m. to 
2 o.m. Entertainment nightly. Phone 
862-2749. 

Centre Bridge Inn — River Road, 
Rte. 263, 3 miles north of New Hope 
Dinner 6-10; Cocktails ‘til 2; Open 
Sunday 2-10. 

Chez Odette—S. River Road, New 
Hcpe. French and American cuisine. 
Lunch and dinner. Buffet. Buffet lunch 
daily; Closed on Sunday. Dancing Fri- 
day and Saturday. Phone 862-2773. 

New Hope Diner—Rt. 202, | mile 
west of Delaware River. Serving break- 
fast, lunch and dinner. Quick service 
at moderate prices, 24 hours a day 
throughout the year. Families invited 
to enjoy our new dining room facilities. 
Phone 862-5575. 

Logan Inn — Ferry and Main Sts., 
New Hope. Built in 1732. Closed Sun- 
day. Luncheon and dinner. Cocktail 
Bar. Tavern Room. Guest rooms. Phone 
862-2785 and 862-2789. 

Phillips Mill Tea House — River 
Road, New Hope. (Closed in winter.) 

Playhouse Inn—New Hope, Lunch- 
eon 12 to 2 p.m.; Dinner 5:30 to 10 
p.m.; supper 10 p.m. to | a.m. Danc- 
ing Mon., Thurs., Fri. and Sat. 9:30 
to closing. Sunday dinners 2 to 6 p.m. 
Open every day. Phone 862-2035. 

Tow Path House — Mechanic St. 
at Canol, New Hope. Open noon to 
9:30 p.m.; Sunday | p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Closed Monday. Luncheon, cocktails, 
dinner, Outdoor terrace, charcoal 
steaks and chops. Dinners about 
$3.25 to $5.50. Phone 862-2784. 

Volare’s Restaurant — Old York 


Road, New Hope. 2 miles west of New: 


Hope on Route 202. Dinners 5 to 10 
p.rn. Closed November Ist to April lst. 
Closed Sunday. Phone 862-2574. 


Gene's Villager — 26 W. Bridge 
Street, New Hope, Italian Cuisine — 
Phone 862-2394. 


Lower River Road 


Colonial Country House — Route 
532 at the Canal in Washington Cross- 
ing. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Restaurant and 
Dairy Bar. 

Washington Crossing Inn — Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa. Dinners 5 to 12: 
Closed Monday. Cocktail lounge. Danc- 
ing 9 to 1 a.m. Fri. and Sat. outdoors. 
Phone HY 3-6677. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this his- 
toric old country hotel. L-B candlelight 
bar ‘til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot 
food served 11:30 a.m. to | a.m. 
daily. 609—397-0202. 

River’s Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
Perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a de- 
lightful place to dine. Owned by radio’s 
“Stella Dallas’; here you enjoy fine 
continental food and American favor- 
ites. 609—397 -0897. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Barricini Chocolates 
Rainbow Art Glass 


Bluegate Candles 


Early American Wood Decor 
Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 
Store hours Week Days 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Thurs & Fri Eve. 7 to 9 P.M 


DE E ACCESSORIES 
629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 

Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tues & Fri Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


ATT: CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ORGANIZATIONS 
© Excellent Profits 
© Little Effort 
© Does Usual Tasks Better 
SELL SUNFLOWER DISH- 
CLOTHS to Build Clubs, 
Churches, Help Needy, Etc. 
Write 
SANGAMON MILLS, Inc. 
® Cohoes, New York 12047 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ot 


= EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered Furniture, lamps and accesories 
* 

Also always a selection of Fine GI FTS 

appropriate to rhe season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202. Mt. Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 


Grand-Dad always gets carried away at holiday time 


Carry away Grand-Dad yourself. In this classic, crystal decanter with its plush, pile gift wrap 
banded in gold. Regular bottles in plush, pile gift wrap, too. 100 proof bottled in bond in elegant 
gold and aqua; 86 proof in regal red and blue. All this for the Bourbon others have tried to 
equal since 1882. Of course, Grand-Dad costs more to give. But it gives so much more in return. 
(Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. ) 
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army on Christmas morning, 1776, 
and crossed the Delaware that night, 
nine miles above Trenton. I crossed 
with him and assisted in taking the 
Hessians next morning.’ Borrows, who 
served in the army from 1776 to 1781 
and spent fourteen months of his 
youth living as a part of Washington’s 
household carrying his dispatches and 
so on, could hardly have been in error 
as to where his Commander-in-Chief 
was quartered at this time, especially 
since Borrows’ home was in Morris- 
ville and later in Newtown itself.” 

Mr. Barnsley’s defense of this solu- 
tion to the great mystery of the where- 
abouts of Washington at that Christ- 
mastime, 1776 continues: “Additional 
evidence that Washington marched to 
McKonkey’s Ferry from Newtown in- 
stead of from the Keith House is 
verified by the following account writ- 
ten by Newtown’s own Dr. Phineas 
Jenks: ‘In the month of September, 
in the year 1812, walking through the 
streets of our village, my eye caught 
sight of an aged man... . He was 
leaning on his cane and appeared to 
be making a very attentive survey of 
the village. As I approached him, he 
turned his head towards me .. . 
pointing to a large, old house . . . 
said he, ‘Can you tell me who resided 
there during the Revolutionary War?’ 
I replied that I had heard my father 
say that Mr. Harris was the proprietor 
of the house . . . ‘Then,’ said the old 
man, his countenance brightening . . . 
‘I am not mistaken . . . of that being 
the house for which I am looking... . 
I am now satisfied it is the same. The 
house was the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Washington before and after the 
Battle of Trenton. . . . The greater 
part of the army lay two miles from 
here on the road to the Delaware. A 
single regiment to which I was at- 
tached lay in the town and performed 
duty at headquarters. I stood sentinel 
at that house the evening before the 
battle, and became convinced from 
the great resort of field officers that 
some important blow was to be struck 
that night. At eight o’clock, on the 
evening of the 24th of December, 
1776, the sentinels were withdrawn 
from the house and joined the regi- 
ment, which was already formed in 
marching order. Immediately after 
the guard had fallen into line, Wash- 
ington and suite passed to the head of 
the regiment, and the order, ‘Forward, 
march!’ was given. .. .”” 

Mr. Barnsley concludes his argu- 
ment on behalf of this view with, “We 
have thus heard the testimony of two 
war veterans, eyewitnesses and par- 
ticipaters in the dangers and glories 
of that brilliant day in Trenton, both 


_ Pennsylvania 


of whom confirm Dr. Rush’s declara- 
tion that on December 24, 1776, 
Washington was at his headquarters 
ten miles above Bristol: namely, New- 
town.” 

Several historians have concurred 
with this theory, including Sherman 
Day in 1843 who pointed out in his 
Historical Collections of the State of 
that Edward Hicks, 
Newtown’s renowned Quaker preacher 
and primitive painter, born in 1780, 
related to him that “Gen. Washing- 
ton left Newtown the same night that 
he crossed the Delaware.” 

The Pennsylvania Magazine, Vol. 
IV, put out by the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, took issue with this 
theory many years ago in an article 
on the whereabouts of Washington’s 


Prayer for Peace 


by Marie sS. Vordner 


So many Christmases I did not know 

That peace is encompassing love, 

Each year, bewildered, I have stood 
below 

To find a star above. 


Lord, let me find it now 

This night, this year... 

Next year may be too late, endow 

My heart with love for fellowmen; 
Make clear 

The things I have not said 

That you would have me say to them. 


Look! The star is overhead 
As it was that night in Bethlehem! 


Let us stand together, let that light 
Dispel all hate, all fear 
Throughout the world. . . tonight. 


Christmas 1776 headquarters. “It has 
been claimed that Washington was at 
Newtown from first to last and it is 
thus recorded in our histories . . . even 
Bancroft falls into this error. There is 
no evidence to sustain this assumption 
but much to the contrary. It does not 
appear that his headquarters were at 
Newtown at any time until after the 
Battle of Trenton, nor did he write 
a single official letter from that place 
previous to it... . When Washington 
was at camp, above Trenton Falls, 
December 24th, Deputy General 
Dallam wrote to him from Newtown 
on public business. Now, if headquar- 
ters had been at Newtown, General 
Dallam would have waited for Wash- 
ington’s return in the evening, when 
he could have had a personal inter- 


view. Washington returned from camp 
above Trenton Falls, that evening; but 
it was to his headquarters at Keith’s 
and not to Newtown. When he re- 
moved from the Falls, on the 14th, 
to be near the main body of his small 
army, had he gone to Newtown, he 
would have been going into the inter- 
ior, instead of ‘up the river’ as he ad- 
vised Congress he intended to do.” 

Still another clue enters the case of 
Bucks’ Christmas mystery tale. It is 
the story that went down through the 
McKonkey family that Washington 
spent “part of the night before the 
Battle of Trenton” at the McKonkey 
Ferry Inn. The incident was reported 
in a local newspaper in the last cen- 
tury. The article mentioned that Wil- 
liam McKonkey, the keeper of the 
ferry that crossed the Delaware at 
Taylorsville in 1776 was a warm 
friend of Washington. Due to his 
knowledge of river currents, Wash- 
ington asked him to assist in getting 
the Continental troops over. William’s 
daughter, Mary, was eleven years old 
at the time. She lived, reported the 
article, to the age of 97 and never 
tired during those years of telling how 
she waited on General Washington the 
morning of the battle when he ate 
breakfast there, having spent a part 
of the previous night at the inn. 

Will the greatest mystery story of 
Bucks County ever be completely and 
conclusively solved? Perhaps. If more 
documentary evidence should be un- 
earthed and this is never an impossi- 
bility, it could be. If not documented 
facts, surely more examination and 
re-examination of the presently- 
known documentation will be forth- 
coming. If not even that, there will 
surely be the ever-fascinating shuffling 
and reshuffling of the known clues 
and a vigorous application of more 
reasoning and logic over the legends 
and eye-witness accounts that keep 
coming to the surface for recognition 
and appraisal. 

In the last analysis, there is only 
one positive fact in the whole mystery 
of Washington’s whereabouts at 
Christmastime, 1776: George Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, like Abraham 
Lincoln’s office, were always beneath 
his hat. Somewhere he made the de- 
cision to cross and take Trenton by 
surprise. But the important fact is that 
he conceived the plan. The wonder of 
where he conceived it pales in com- 
parison with the conception itself and 
its subsequent successful execution. 

For the fact there has never been 
a doubt about the importance of that 
plan in the annals of American history 
is sufficient cheer for all Bucks 
County historians to enjoy in unison 
this Christmas — time of 1966. 
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CORNER 
EAST 


EXOTIC APPAREL 
AND GIFTS 


Sta ere g h 53 
Ch ristmas ornaments 


je Ch ina 


RED BARN MALL 
HATBORO, PA. 


Kay's Clothes Closet 


FEATURING SWEATERS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Finel quality at fabulously as prices 
Vot irregulars Beads ied Hose 


229 N. Yor Rb. 
OS. 2-6072 


OPPOSITE HATBORO DINER 


KAY WETHERILL 
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speed in their enchanted recesses, not 
seen, but breathed in by the waiting 
olfactory senses lined up in the front 
of the shop. 

Many of the kitchens in homes 
have been there since the early 1700's. 
Some of our country’s bakeries, too, 
like Robertson’s “Cake Box” on State 
Street in Newtown, can trace a history 
back for well over a century and a 
half. Where the Robertson bakery 
stands now, Tamar Worstall once 
lived in the early 1800’s. Her pies and 
ginger cakes lured into her place many 
a passerby who couldn’t resist the 
sight and smell of her enticing baked 
goods. Today, her very same recipe 
for gingerbread is used by Mr. Rob- 
ertson in making his holiday ginger- 
bread men. 

Today, at this Christmas season, 
as always in the past, Bucks residents 
forget turmoils and upheavals; diets 
and distresses; pestilences and pollu- 
tions . . . and suck in a deep breath 
of air as we pass a “baking” wherever 
we find it. 

It’s one of America’s oldest, health- 
iest, and happiest customs. Breathe it 
deeply, devour it joyfully, for at 
Christmas time, we’re all hungry, de- 
serving children! 


That The 
Pic Wic Is The 
Largest Candle Shop 
In The World? 


Would You Believe 
The Smallest? 


Oh Well, No Matter... 


We've Got. The 
Prettiest and Most Wonderful 
Selection Around ... 


PIC WIC 


CANDLE SHOP 


RED BARN MALL HATBORO 
Ample Parking Rear of PNB 
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structor for the American Association 
of University Women of Philadelphia, 
and has taught creative writing for the 
Neshaminy adult education program, 
is currently the instructor of a creative 
writing workshop for the YWCA of 
Bucks County. 

In the free lance magazine field, 
Adi writes juveniles, adventures, short 
stories, articles and poetry for both 
regional and national publications. 

And she has still another achieve- 
ment. She is the enthusiastic mother of 
Lynda, who is now a junior at George 
Washington University majoring in 
Elementary Education. Lynda, who 
has an added interest in art, toured 
Europe in July and visited England, 
Scotland, Belgium, Germany, France, 
Yugoslavia and Italy among other 
places. 

The editorial staff of Bucks County 
Life feels that their most glamorous 
and exotic member is also one of their 
most professional, efficient and pro- 


-ductive ones. Anytime the theater 


wants to put up Zsa-Zsa and Eva, 
we'll proudly back up Adi against 
both of them. 
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pursuit of a degree in journalism. The 
war interrupted his studies and after 
3% years in the Army on the staff 
of Stars and Stripes he returned to 
Bucks County as the proprietor of the 
inn. At the time he was a ripe old 21. 

He retained his interest in writing, 
however, and did free-lancing for a 
number of years, contributing regu- 
larly to several regional publications. 
In 1950 he began an interview show 
on radio station WBUX that even- 
tually moved to WFLN and was still 
going strong when he decided to bow 
out ir 1962 in order to devote more 
time to the inn. During those 12 years 
he interviewed 12,000 people . . . all 
of them interesting and many of them 
famous. Dozens of pictures on the 
walls of the Pied Piper Room attest to 
his hob-nobbing with the famous and 
near famous throughout that time. 

Joe is a bachelor but Bob became 
a husband in 1957 when he married a 
native of Ireland, his wife Patricia 
Ann. The couple recently moved to 
Doylestown into an old house which 
they are remodeling and that Bob has 
dubbed “The Shambles.” 

At the Pipersville Inn, the food 
cooked by Bob is delicious, the bar 
manned by Joe is chummy, the decor 
is appealing and the atmosphere is 
enchanting. Small wonder this is one 
of Bucks County’s most popular old 
inns. 


te 
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for a moment. “Sometimes, Kallian 
got a little too independent, especially 
when there were lollipops around in 
the hands of children lining the 
streets.” 

When was this? During the biggest 
time of the year in the lives of Harry 
Hopkins and Kallian, when they 
brought Santa Claus to town. Yes, 
every year in November for 13 years 
in the 1940’s & 50’s Harry drove the 
Gimbel Brothers parade float down 
Broad Street in Philadelphia, bearing 
Santa Claus, the world’s most import- 
ant person. The four horse hitch 
thundered past thousands of eager- 
faced children, most of them licking 
lollipops. 

“Yes,” recalls Harry, “along we'd 
perk, a four-house team drawing a 
54 foot float and, all of a sudden, 
Kallian would catch sight of a bright 
taffy in some child’s hand, stare at it 
with one big black eye and the next 
thing I’d know, shed be prancing 
right over towards it! That’s when 
Pd have to start talking fast! Over 
the music and all, though, she’d hear 
my voice — ‘Whoa, Kallian girl! You 
get right back there—’ Ears cocked 
shed hear me out, then sheepishly 
trot back into place.” 

Over the years, Harry Hopkins has 
had many tandem-driving assign- 
ments. In 1949 he escorted Mrs. 
America around. That was one of his 
happiest jobs, driving a beauty queen 
with a draft horse queen in the lead! 
He also drove a team for the Rhein- 
gold Beer Company on their 100th 
Anniversary year in the mid-1950’s. 
He drove the old beer wagon of yes- 
teryear to reproduce the early days 
of delivering beer. He put on this 
Rheingold exhibition at several fairs 
around the country. 

These shows were not happy ones 
for Kallian, however, because she 
could not be the lead horse. The old 
beer wagons were always drawn by 


The May 


white horses through the dark streets. 
They acted as headlights. To be au- 
thentic, white horses had to lead, 
Kallian had to be placed in the rear 
hitch. This didn’t please the proud 
girl. 

“All through those shows,” Harry 
recalls, “Kallian kept pulling on the 
bit. You could see it in the films 
they showed that year. She wanted 
so badly to get out in front. I had 
to talk like a Dutch uncle to her all 
through those shows!” 

Today those exciting days are 
happy memories. Kallian has long 
since been gone. The tandem driving 
has faded to quieter years for Harry, 
although he is actually far from re- 
tired. If there’s a horse show around, 
a hunt, a breeding time on a farm, 
a race track . . . Harry is there. Lov- 
ing and talking to his friends, the 
horses. 

To Harry, of all these beasts, none 
is more worthy of honor and remem- 
brance than the draft horse, the noble 
descendant of the knight’s tournament 
horse. He is part of America’s foun- 
dation strength, drawing loads of 
several tons through the growing in- 
dustrial years of our young country. 

If it were up to Harry Hopkins, 
the names “Percheron,” “Clydes- 


dale,” “Belgian,” would go down in’ 


the halls of fame for horses. 

Of all these, on Harry’s wall, will 
hang the picture of Kallian. 

Someone else misses her, too, 
Harry knows. No one else and noth- 
ing else has quite ever taken Kallian’s 
place at this season of the year. No 
helicopter, no sled, not even the red- 
dest-nosed reindeer. It’s getting such 
an impossible problem to replace the 
team led by Kallian, who knows, 
we may find Santa walking into town, 
dragging his pack behind him. 

Unless Harry can push over the 
saddles, reins, brushes, boots filling 
the back of his car and once again, 
drive Mr. Claus properly into town. 


WSridal Shop 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE By MAY TOWNSEND 


e For the BRIDE and BRIDAL PARTY 
e Mother of the Bride @ Accessories 


Ameri-Cards Honored 


@ Formals z 


For Appointment... Call OS 2-6160 


Mon. - Tues. - Sat. 10 - 5:30 


Wed. - Thurs. - Fri. ‘til 9 p.m. 


219 NORTH YORK ROAD., HATBORO, PA, 


Cant Weddings 
Color Wack Er White 


Photography 


C ommerral 


JAMES W. MILLIGAN 
EL 5-4395 
Call after 4 P.M. 


The Wig Showcase 


FULL LINE OF WIGS & HAIRPIECES 
COMPLETE WIG SERVICE 


Certificates aoastabls por 
Cisisinas gj ts 


201 NO. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA 


Os 2-0680 


GLENN KAISER 
SPORTING GOODS 


41 South York Road 


Hatboro A 


Osborne 2-3318 


Likeys 


FLOWERS 


DISTINCTIVE 
_ FLORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


OS 2-0440 
16 N. York Rd. 
Hatboro, Pa. 


@Gamburgs 
Site ae ee: 


101 S. York Rd. 
OS 5-4080 


HATBORO 
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home six weeks later and it was his 
daddy and his Uncle Frankie who 
lifted him in and out of the tub 
and everywhere he needed to be 
placed. Good old Uncle Frankie. I 
don’t know what we would have 
done without him. Even in a crisis 
his good humor remained intact and 
he could lighten any chore with his 
cheery banter. 

When again the time for good- 
byes, we all dreaded it more than 
ever. But business is business and 
off he went. More than three years 
had passed since his first visit with 
us and by now he had put an indel- 
ible mark on our lives and I would 
guess that we had done the same to 
his. The children were too young 
to notice but my husband and I had 
been witnesses during this time to 
the growing up of Frankie. He was 
now a little more settled, a little 
more mature than in the beginning. 
There was no change in his basic 
personality, however, and he was 
still the world’s greatest uncle. 

His next stay with us was not 
marred by any broken bones but he 
didn’t need a crisis to add stature as 
far as we were concerned. But that 
visit will be his last — at least the 
last one alone. Next week Uncle 
Frankie is getting married. The con- 
firmed bachelor has been snared by 
a real charmer and we all wish 
them well. There is sadness, though, 
for while the children are gaining an 
aunt I fear that they are losing the 
old Uncle Frankie. He will doubt- 
less have children of his own now 
and he’ll be a wonderful father, ’'m 
sure. They will be lucky to have 
him for a daddy but, unfortunately, 
they will have no Uncle Frankie. His 
children will never know what they 
are missing and our children will 
never forget what they had — Uncle 
Frankie, the strongest, fastest, smart- 
est person in the world. Just the sort 
of fellow every family needs. 
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Maria 3 asntions 
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of the contributed dollars, 

The third division, of equal if not 
greater importance, of UCS, is the 
Planning Division, which adds the es- 
sential dimension of insight in relation 
to assuring that health and welfare 
resources adequately meet health and 
welfare needs. Stated simply, this 
division applies itself to the task of 
planning and promoting the mainten- 
ance and development of the well- 
being of our community in respect to 
its health, welfare, and character 
building needs. As such, the Planning 
Division primarily focuses upon study- 
ing social needs, anticipating and pre- 
venting health and welfare problems, 
coordinating services, eliminating gaps 
and duplications, and developing 
effective community services. 

Summarily reviewing all three divi- 
sions of UCS, we might liken this triad 
to any efficient business operation, 
which receives income for its product 
(member agency services), disburses 
it to maintain production (alloca- 
tions), and in an effort to better the 
product, becomes involved in con- 
sumer research and quality control 
(community planning). 

One major question often posed by 
critics of the United Way, has been 
simply stated — “Why shouldn’t the 
government do it all?” 

Needless to say, there are several 
valid replies to this question, the most 
obvious being that governmental 
agencies by statute are limited to spe- 
cific programs and the vital gaps be- 
tween the limitations of these pro- 
grams are appropriately filled by pri- 
vate, voluntary health, welfare, and 
character building organizations. On 
a more eloquent plane, Herbert 
Hoover quite aptly has stated: 

“Many citizens ask themselves: For 
what reasons must we continue to 
support the voluntary agencies? Why 
not let the Government do it all? The 
essence of our self-government lies 
in the self-government outside politi- 
cal government. The fabric of Ameri- 
can life is woven around our tens of 
thousands of voluntary associations, 
the churches, the private schools and 
colleges, the research institutions, the 
professional societies, women’s organ- 
izations, business, labor, the farmers’ 
associations, and by no means the 
least, our charitable institutions. That 
is the very nature of American life .. . 
if these voluntary activities were to be 
absorbed by government agencies, this 
civilization would be over. Something 
neither free nor noble would take its 


record established by the 
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DAVID IN SILENCE 
by Veronica Robinson (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia $3.25) 
Ages 9-]2 

This is an interesting tale of a deaf 
boy, “severely deaf,” who for the 
first time in his life makes friends 
with hearing boys and girls. David’s 
plight and his adventures are authen- 
tically told; his difficulties and fears 
are made very vivid. Not an exciting 
book but one of understanding that 
will satisfy the curiosity of any young 
reader who wonders what it’s like to 
have never heard the spokeri word. 


GAETANO THE PHEASANT 
by Guido Rocca (Harper & Row, New 
York $3.95) Ages 6-10 

Every year the hunters come to 
the beautiful game preserve and every 
year the fatalistic pheasants and ducks 
and quail and rabbits die, but one 
blue-tailed pheasant and his mate 
have the courage to seek safety from 
the guns of men to begin the history 
of their species again. This is a lovely 
story of unusual depth and many 
planes for young children. 


WHAT WHALE? WHERE? 


by Edith Thacher Hurd (Harper &- 


Row, New York $2.95) Ages 4-8 

As anyone should know, hungry 
whales can’t be satisfied with peanut 
butter sandwiches and pickles, but 
two small boys who went fishing on a 
summer’s sea will also tell you that 
whales who swallow anchors are in 
for a bellyache. This is a catchy tale 
that will fascinate as whales (and 
dinosaurs and elephants) fascinate 
the young, perhaps because they are 
so big in a very big world. 


PUPPY SUMMER 
by Meindert DeJong (Harper & Row, 
New York $3.95) Ages 7-10 

Three little puppies and two little 
children on their grandparents’ farm 
for a summer that ends much too 
quickly, makes a pleasant tale just a 
bit on the overly sentimental side. The 
grandparents, though, are fun, and the 
farm has its Indian arrowheads and 
swamp and dark and mysterious barn 
to hold the interest of a young reader. 


THE LIVELY ADVENTURES OF 

A BURLY WOODCUTTER 
by Hilde Janzarik (Harper & Row, 

New York $3.50) Ages 6 up 
This is an odd tale and may well 
fascinate the small fry just because it 
is so fantastic; however, it seemed 
confused to this reviewer and seemed 
to jump about irrelevantly from char- 
acter to character. 
themselves, however, may be the 
continued on page 47 
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become a symbol. 

When I reached the mailbox the 
snow around it was still undisturbed. 
No recent tracks had been made in the 
drifts on the road. Only a few birds, 
with feathers puffed out against the 
stinging wind, chirped among some 
dried seed pods. The snow screeched 
under my boots as I moved about to 
try to keep warm. Then I heard the 
chug-chug of a laboring car. It could 
only be, and it was, the mailman. He 
drove slowly and swerved toward our 
lane and gladness leaped up in me as 
he leaned from the battered car. 

“Merry Christmas!” he called, with 
a tired grin. Then. . . “nothing for 
you, though,” he added apologetically. 

I have never been able to remember 
what answer, if any, I gave him. I 
stood there, bereft of all anticipation, 
all hope, and watched his skidding car 
go around the bend in the road, then 
I turned and walked up the steep path 

. . not the path to the house but the 
path that turned into the dense wood. 
Here I was always a bit frightened 
even to pass. It was in here that one 
could find bear tracks. From its depths 
we heard the wild cat scream at night. 

The sky was overcast, heralding 
more snow; already it was twilight 
among the trees, but I walked on any- 
how. What greater tragedy was there 
to fear? I was homeless, penniless, 
forgotten by man and God. 

In all the Christmases that had gone 
before I had never remotely imagined 
this happening to me. On and on I 
went, through the elder clumps and 
the tall hemlocks, stumbling over 
snow-hidden rocks. Then a log block- 
ed my path and I sat down on it, com- 
pletely sunk in dejection. 

I tried to rationalize. Surely, I 
hadn’t expected God to materialize a 
gift such as hosiery, jewelry or candy; 
wrap it, address it and place it in the 
mailman’s car to be delivered after 
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TOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
930 10 530 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9-2435 


Flemingtón 


Willage Store 


# THE ORIGINAL GOURMET SHOP 
HAND-DIPPED CHOCOLATES 


16 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
862-5485 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 
Call: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862.2879 


EARN MORE 
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$105,000,000 ASSETS 
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human hands had failed to provide it! 
I don’t know what I expected but 
common sense told me that God did 
not perform his miracles in this crass 
manner; still this did not diminish the 
hurt and disappointment that the last 
chance for a happy Christmas had just 
gone down the road. It was Christmas 
and I had no gift! 

Long minutes after, I became aware 
of a fragrance I had always associated 
with my happy Christmases . . . the 
fresh tang of spruce boughs i had 
broken in my heedless rush to leave 
reality behind. It was balm to my 
bruised spirit and soon I was tugging 
at some verdant ground pine that had 
been uncovered by my restless foot. I 
got down on my knees to sweep away 
the snow with my hands, and uncover- 
ed the most beautiful spray of par- 
tridge vine I have ever seen! It was so 
perfect it looked unreal. It lay there, 
incongruous among the dead brown 
leaves of last fall. The glossy green 
leaves and bright red berries sparkled 
against the intruding snow. I gazed at 
it in wonder. It belonged in a florist 
window. And then into my mind came 
a thought so compelling that I was 
awed by the impact. “This is your 
gift!” Out of the icy heart of the 
frozen forest God had provided it! 

Humbly I lifted it and went out of 
the gathering dusk. My heart was 
never lighter even on the brightest 
Christmas. I needed nothing more for 
in my hand I had the gift of gifts — 
the living promise of God! A promise 
that has been abundantly fulfilled. 

That night I worked long after the 
others were asleep, finishing up a few 
home-made gifts and when I had fin- 
ished I went to the window to search 
the sky. The wind had blown away the 
clouds; the sky was bright and clear. It 
had been many years since I had 
looked for the star of Bethlehem on 
Christmas Eve but tonight I knew it 
was there somewhere . . . and every 
lost wanderer with faith enough to 


search will find it. 
Yo fo 
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What were children doing outside 
at midnight? It was obviously the fret- 
ful crying of young children. Were 
they lost? Were they alone? 

The crying got more persistent, 
more alarming. Both Kathy and her 
husband leaned out the bedroom win- 
dow and looked down below. The 
crying stopped instantly. There was 
nothing there but an empty street, 
cold and disinterested in the light of 
a pale moon. 

Surprised, the two went to bed. By 
the next morning the weird incident 
seemed like a dream. Yet each knew 
it was not. It remained a curious event 
that neither could explain. To be sure 
that it was not without solution, Kathy 
questioned the neighbors next door. 
Did they have children or know of any 
near by? They did not. 

Several months later, Margaret and 
John Gallagher had put the little ones 
to bed, did a few chores in the house 
and, finally, a little before the clock 
struck twelve, made their weary way 
up to bed. Margaret was just starting 
to brush her hair when her hand froze. 
A child was running through the house 
below; the Gallaghers stared at each 
other. 

Margaret sat with her breath caught 
for a surprised instant. In the stillness 
of the dead-of-night house, the quick 
thumping footsteps were startling. 
They were heavy. A boy’s, quite posi- 
tively. The heel came down hard with 
each rapid step. How could it possibly 
be Tommy or Eugene? 

She arose. John followed her into 
the hall. If it were one of the boys, 
he’d have to discipline him. But the 
question was already there, before 
they checked the boys’ room. They 
both knew in the back of their be- 
wilderment that it was not one of 
their sons. They just knew it was not 
their running steps. 

They were right. It was not. Tommy 
and Eugene were fast asleep. Margaret 
and John edged slowly down the 
stairs. The steps creaked under the 
weight of each foot fall. The running 
pattern pounded into the living room 
beneath and ceased. John turned on 
the lights in the old parlor . . . and the 
dining room. They were empty. 
There wasn’t a sound but the ticking 
of the clock. 

It was not many months after the 
running-steps incident that the ghost 
children came again. This time to 
John Gallagher alone. He was reading 
late one night in the old parlor. Mar- 
garet had gone upstairs and was pre- 
paring for bed. It was a night John 
felt unusually well. It was one of those 
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rare nights he felt he could relax with 
a good book. The children had long 
since been asleep and the house was 
a haven of quiet. A unique moment 
in a household of four young children! 

John turned a page. In the dense 
stillness of the night, the soft rattle of 
the paper page was like a momentous 
sound. He read quietly on. Margaret 
called down “goodnight” and turned 
in. The house was dark save for the 
yellow glow of the lamp where John 
read. 

It all began delicately, at first. So 
gently and naturally, John was hardly 
aware that he was hearing anything. 
Then gradually his senses became 
aware he was listening to the voices 
of little children. The tones were light, 
tuneless, the lisping ramblings of the 
very, very young. One moment the 
tinkling notes were those of laughter, 
then chattering back and forth be- 
tween several voices. In the next in- 
stant, the tripping notes were slipping 
up and down the scales in a light sing- 
ing. It seemed a group of two and 
three year olders were holding a mid- 
night conclave above! 

John got up an moved quickly up 
the stairs. He knew without looking, 
it was not his own children. He found 
what he knew he would find. The 
upstairs was absolutely quiet. Every- 
one was asleep. The air was dense 
silence. Nothing more. 

To this day, two years since the 
first manifestation, the Gallaghers 
have lived with these curious and dis- 
quieting ghostly children. Who are 
they? Why are they there? The answer 
is always in the past . . . perhaps, tied 
with a link to the present. 

Did some family of many children 
live there in the long ago? Did a 
tragedy strike their father? Their in- 
come? Their homestead? Did the 
mother of some centuries-old house- 
hold listen to the plaintive weeping 
of her young children as she packed 
all their worldly goods and moved 
away? Did the very little ones play to 
the last moment in their tiny nursery 
above, serving tea to passive china- 
faced dolls? 

Did some young son chase through 
the parlor searching for his dog? Was 
he playing one last game of tag? 

Was there a pale-mooned night at 
some later time when the children 
came back and stood outside the 
house, crying for the warm walls that 
housed them no more? 

Who are the children? Do they 
come back to share the little moments 
of joys and sorrows experienced by 
the large Gallagher family living with- 
in those walls? Can destinies and un- 
derstandings be shared by thoughts 


centuries apart? 

Some questions in life can never be 
answered, only pondered. Questions 
which hover in every corner of the 
old Richboro house. Thoughts that 
may forever haunt the Gallaghers. 

What do the children want? Why 
will they not be still? 
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United Way is indeed a very proud 
one. It is the story of local men and 
women mobilizing to help their fellow 
citizens of every race and every creed, 
through voluntary health, welfare, and 
character building efforts. The United 
Fund brings together citizens of the 
community in a common task to 
reach a common goal. They unite the 
voluntary agencies for a very efficient 
attack on our human ills. 

In retrospect, fall is indeed a won- 
drous time of the year, when the an- 
nual miracle of United giving revital- 
izes Our compassion and concern for 
our fellow man. 
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book’s chief charm for the very young. 


RACCOONS ARE THE 
BRIGHTEST PEOPLE 
by Sterling North (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Inc., New York $4.95) 
For all ages to 100 

Not strictly a children’s book, 
nevertheless Sterling North’s new ac- 
count of his beleagured animal 
friends will please the young and old 
and middling alike. A compassionate 
and amusing collection of animals- 
I-have-known-about, which the author 
concludes with a plea to all of us to 
remember that we are only the cus- 
todians and that those who destroy 
“any form of life are tampering with 
a master plan too intricate for any of 
us to understand.” Man, the chief 
predator, he goes on to say, must con- 
trol his “killer instinct” or his final 
victim may be himself. This is surely 
a book one would like the young to 
read and take to heart. 

F. K. Brown 
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and discouraged. One family was 
without a home and the father had no 
job. After a few moments in the 
chapel the wife came out renewed 
in strength and courage. She felt that 
this area was where they should come 
to live and make their home. After 
leaving the motel, they found a place 
to stay in the neighborhood. Soon 
they found a home and the husband 
found a position, exactly what he was 
looking for. That family is still living 
in the area. It all began with a little 
Inter-Faith chapel. 

The registration book in the back 
of the tiny church tells its stories of 
healing and help, too. Comments like, 
“May the hearts of all men soon be as 
close as these altars.” 

How well and how close President 
Johnson’s words rang in the hearts of 
all those who stopped at the Warring- 
ton Motel and Restaurant that Octo- 
ber night! It was a place where the 
President’s pleas were already demon- 
strated actively, in a small unobtru- 
sive church. So,it is, in small, but pow- 
erful ways, we fulfill the task the 
President wished us all to take on; 
“. |. reconciliation — to bring us all 
to perceive, at home and abroad, that 
men are children of God and 
brothers.” 


Snow Job 
by Barbara Bennett Stiles 


As a nation, we’re progressive 
Far out front, but even so, 
I feel science is digressive 
Every time I shovel snow. 
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"PRICE REDUCTION 
Reduced to $55,000. 43 acres on a hill- 
side setting with a beautiful view. Stone 
house with 3 fireplaces, stone and frame 
barn, Plenty of seclusion. 


LIPPINCOTT 


16 W. State St. 
348-9051 


Doylestown, Pa. 
DI 3-1104 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co ) Pa 
536-5404 


RESIDENCE AND PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICE 
SECOND STREET PIKE, RICHBORO 
Brick and masonry, three bedrooms, liv- 
ing room, dining room, kitchen, recreation 
room with fireplace. Two baths. Profes- 
sional office with waiting room, operating 


room, lab and powder room. Excellent 
location — $26,500.00. 
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REALTOR 


Specializing 11 Country Property, 


Richboro, Pa Elmwood 7-3543 


SPACIOUS 2 STORY COLONIAL ON LARGE 
Living room with fireplace, dining room, modern kitchen, paneled den, laundry, 
5 bedrooms, 22 baths, attached 2-car garage, patio. 
JUST LISTED AT $27,500 
MANY OTHERS 


JOSEPH BARNESS & SON 


Warrington, Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO 


on the Square 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
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BUCKINGHAM 
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WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


NEAR THE DELAWARE 
In an old world village, there’s a four 
bedroom, two bath remodelled old stone 
house that is an excellent value. It has an 
entrance hall, a living room with fireplace, 
attractive glassed porch - library, dining 
room and modern kitchen. In addition 
there is a heated garage, stone studio 


with log burning fireplace and pleasant = 


grounds. Now $32,500. 


Di 3-0700 


Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family. designed and built to «suit 
your needs and incorporating your “pet 
ideas” on the site of your choice? Then 


A. C. Ellman & Sous 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
348-4320 


56 S. Main St. Doylestown 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Kaho 


44 S. Main St. Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 
Residence: 348-9130 


New Hope 
794-7694 


84 Main Street 
Doyléstown, Pa. 


WELCOME WAGON ~ 


INTERNATIONAL 


Welcome 
Wagon Basket. 


L proud identification of every Welcome Wagon Hostess 
is her beautifully decorated basket. She carries it with 
her wherever she goes as the symbol and physical evidence 
of the service which she renders. It is her entree into every ane 
home where she makes a call and it is her most effective sales 
tool when she makes a presentation. As she travels about 

her area, it is the badge of her service to the community. 


FOR INFORMATION PHONE 234-4013 


